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WAMPUM USED IN COUNCIL AND AS CURRENCY, 
BY W M. BEAUCHAMP. 


The historic wampum used in Indian council is always small 
and may be a little irregular when merely strung, but more uni- 
formity is necessary when it is arranged in belts. Ordinarily it 
is in small cylinders, about a quarter of an inch in length and an 
eighth of an inch thick. Owing to the large number of beads 
required and this regularity of size, it is very doubtful whether 
wampum belts were used betore the coming of the whites as 
necessary or ordinary parts of Indian councils. Loskiel dis- 
tinctly asserts that they were not, and while his statement re- 
garding strings seems true, it may be that belts embroidered 
with porcupine quills may have supplied the lack of wampnm 
belts. He says that “before the Europeans came to North 
America, the Indians used to make strings of wampum chiefly 
of small pieces of wood of equal size, stained either black or 
white. Few were made of mussel, which were esteemed very 
valuable and difficult to make; for, not having proper tools, 
they spent much time in finishing them, and yet their work had 
a clumsy appearance.” Hutchinson also thought that “the 
Indians northeastward of the province of New York had origin- 
ally no knowledge of tnis sort of money, or medium of trade.” 
He might have said the same of those farther west. 

Morgan, in his League of the Iroquois, asserts that “the 
primitive wampum of the Iroquois consiste¢ of strings of a small 
fresh-water spiral shell, called in the Seneca dialect Ofe-ko-a, the 
name of which has been bestowed upon the modern wampum.” 
Some such Iroquois tradition there certainly is, but there is noth- 
ing more. No such beads have been found. Occasionally I 
have met with shells of Gontobasis and Melantho on Iroquoian 
sites, early and recent, but have seen but one perforated, and 
none worked more than this. There is little reason to suppose 
they were used, though they may have been. 

In fact, while large shell beads of an early day are occasion- 
ally found in the interior of NewYork and of the Canadian terri- 
tory east of Lake Huron, it is noticeable how very few shell 
beads of any kind are met with on the earlier sites of the Huron 
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Iroquois. It is partly for this reason that I think a mistake has 
been made regarding Cartier’s account of Hochelagan beads, in 
1534. That the story is partly fanciful I have little doubt; but it 
has been accepted by Charlevoix and Dawson, and beads at least 
may have been seen by the French voyager. 

He said: “The thing most precious that they have in all the 
world they call ‘esurgny,’ which is white and which they take in 
the said river in Cornibots, in the manner following: When any 
one hath deserved death, or that they take any of their enemies 
in wars, first they kill him, then with certain knives they give 
great slashes and strokes upon the buttocks, flanks, thighs and 
shoulders, then they cast the same body, so mangled, down to 
the bottom of the river, ina place where the said ‘esurgny’ is, and 
there leave it for ten or twelve hours, then they take it up again, 
and in the cuts find the said esurgny or cornibots. Of them 
they make beads and use them even as we do silver and gold.” 

Charlevoix said that Cartier “makes mention of a shell of an 
uncommon shape, which he found, as-he says, in the island of 
Montreal; he calls it esurgni, . . but they are no longer to 
be found in the island of Montreal.” Sir J, W. Dawson conject- 
ured that “the esurgny was made of the shells of some of our 
species of melani or paludina.” He also suggested “that the 
statement may refer to some practice of making criminals and 
prisoners dive for them in the deeper parts of the river.” In a 
letter to me some years after expressing this opinion, he said: 
“As to the wampum, the only shell bead I ever found on the 
Hochelaga site seems to me to be made of Unio shell. It is small 
and is figured in “Fossil Men’.” 

It is possible these were not shell beads at all, but, as I have 
elsewhere suggested, the white eyestones of our freshwater cray- 
fish. Neither the paludina (melantho) nor the melonia (gonio- 
basis) are carnivorous and both are easily collected from the 
shore. Neither would make a white bead except by long weath- 
ering, and at first the esurgny is said to be in the cornibots, 
which term might apply, not to the shell, but to the long horns, 
or feelers of the crayfish, which is also carnivorous. 

That the Hochelagans withdrew to New York and became 
the Mohawks is now the received opinion in that state. In 
their later territory are three fortified villages which seem to 
have been occupied a little before A D, 1600. In writing about 
two of these sites, Mr. S. L. Frey said: “Although I have gath- 
ered thousands of things made of clay, stone and bone from 
these, I have found only one piece of sea-shell, partly drilled, 
and one shell bead. The bead is a small disk of white shell 34 
of aninch across. But when we came to the villages on the 
river . . . inall these, wampum, shell beads and ornaments 
are abundant.” 

My own experience is the same. Prehistoric Onondaga vil- 
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lage sites yield few shell articles, or none at all, On one, occu- 
pied not far trom 1600, I have figured one moderate sized shell 
bead aud two which might have been rather long council wam- 
pum, small and nicely drilled. While I have small wampum of 
Indian make, these two beads are the oldest of that kind which 
I have seen, and European tools may have been used in making 
them, they are so neat. Froin an earlier site, possibly, I have 
one Unio bead, a much larger one of sea-shell, and a shell pend- 
ant, among hundreds of other things. The conclusion is that 
then the commercial supply was small at first, and that wampum 
belts and beads in the interior belong to a later day. 

With the advent of the Dutch came a new era in trade, and 
all speedily changed. The accounts are confused regarding the 
increased manufacture of wampum, for while some seem to assert 
that the English and Dutch made most of it, others ascribe this 
to the Indians, Both probably made it, but with European 
tools, and there are many curious and suggestive statements. 
Thus, its manufacture is said to have been introduced into New 
England in 1627, by Isaac de Razier, secretary of New Nether- 
lands, while on an embassy. He took wampum and goods to 
purchase corn. To this introduction of wampum Hubbard at- 
tributed all their wars with the Indians which afterward ensued. 
‘Whatever were the honey in the mouth of that beast of trade, 
there was a deadly sting in the tail. For it is said that they (the 
Dutch) first brought our people to the knowledge of the wam- 
pum peag, and the acquaintance therewith occasioned the Indians 
of those parts to learn the skill to make it, by which, as by the 
exchange of money to purchase stores of artillery, both from the 
English, Dutch and French, which proved a fatal business to 
those that were concerned in it.” This should be understood of 
the trade rather than the manufacture, for the Dutch saw money 
in wampum in every form. 

At the same time early writers are so explicit in their descrip- 
tion as to leave no doubt that it was an early and laborious abo- 
riginal art. The white man simply made it more easily pro- 
duced and gave it a wider field. Evils came from rivalry, and 
the Dutch soon complained that the English desired to monop- 
olize all the profits of the wampum trade. They secured the 
eastern end of Long Island, where, said the Dutch, “the greatest 
part of the wampum is manufactured by the natives.” Guns 
were bought by the Mohawks, and from being a weak and 
tributary people, they soon exacted tribute in wampum from 
other tribes. This brought it inland. 

While Roger Williams, Thomas Morton and other early 
New England writers, describe the wampum madethere. It may 
be doubted whether much of it was small and even enough for 
use in belts. The beads were of two kinds, white and dark 
violet, and being used both for ornament and money, soon found 
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their way hundreds of miles into the interior. At a later day 
Beverly said: “It was the English alone that taught them first to 
put a value on their skins and furs.” Beads could be counted or 
measured, were durable and easily carried, and being prized as 
ornaments were readily exchanged. In trade the longer beads 
were often most in demand. 

The primitive manufacture need hardly be described, but 
Williams said, “before ever they had awl blades from Europe 
they made shift to bore their shell money with stones,” Lawson 
said that “the drilling is the most difficult to the Englishman, 
which the Indians manage with a nail stuck in a cane or reed.” 
The aboriginal boring can thus be distinguished from that of the 
white man, the latter being uniform and the former small in the 
center. For the purple beads the dark spot in the sea clam was 
used, but any white shell answered tor the others, and in these 
the twist of the columella is quite commonly seen in some of the 
best. 

The Dutch saw money in wampum everywhere. In describ- 
ing the many beautifui wampum ornaments of the Indian 
women, they describe also the tasteful decoration of their skirts, 
adding, “the wampum with which one of these skirts is orna- 
mented is frequently worth from one to three guilders.” Thus 
the New England writers speak of King Philip’s wampum dress, 
of which he detached portions if in want of money. 

As currency, the dark wampum was twice the value of the 
white, but of late this has been reversed among the Onondagas, 
who have comparativeiy few white beads. The old Dutch doc- 
uments have curious references to it. In 1634, itis said: ““Wam- 
pum being in a manner the currency of the country, with which 
the produce of the interior is paid for, must be considered as ob- 
tained goods, being the representative thereof.” This seems the 
first legal act regarding this, but it points out a prevalent cus- 
tom. It is noted in 1649 t hat “Indian money consists of white 
and black wampum, which they themselves manufacture; their 
measure and value is the hand or fathom.” 

In a return made in 1650, it is said: “Heretofore there has 
been no currency but wampum among the common people in 
New Netherland; the wampum which formerly passed at the rate 
of four for a stiver was reduce] to six.” A settlement was rec- 
ommended at Gardiner’s Bay, Long Island, “‘to secure the trade 
of the Indians in wampum (the mine of New Netherland), since 
in and about the above mentioned sea and the islands therein 
situate, lie the cockles whereof wampum is made, from which 
great profit could be realized.” 

The traders found they must give the New Jersey Indians, 
in 1648, “two fathoms of white and one of black wampum for 
one beaver, and one fathom of cloth for two beavers. Each 
fathom of wampum contains three ells, some one-sixteenth less 
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The Indians select the largest to trade.” In 1657 prices of furs 
were established as follows: “For a merchantable beaver, two 
strings of wampum; for a good tear skin, worth a beaver, two 
strings of wampum; for an elk skin, worth a beaver, two strings 
of wampum; for a deer skin, 120 wampum;” etc. 

It was in 1660 that the soldiers desired to draw a month’s 
pay in wampum, and Governor Stuyvesant was asked to loan 
some to other parties. In 1658 the sheriff of New Netherlands; 
acting as commissary, was selling goods in small quantities for 
wampum, by the director’s order. Six vears later wampum had 
depreciated and it was recommended that the West India Com- 
pany should credit the indebtedness, one-third for waumpum 
and one-fourth for beaver. At the same time Stuyvesant asked 
Van Rensaelaer to negotiate a loan of 5,000 or 6,000 guilders in 
wampum, at Albany, and send it down the river to pay laboring 
peoples It naturally accumulated at that place for trading pur- 
poses, and then and long afterwards a great deal was made 
there. Thence the French secured part of their Canadian sup- 
plies. Ten years later a loan of 4,000 guilders in wampum was 
made. The Dutch usually mentioned the value of their wam- 
pum presents and the English colonies had laws upon it. 

Collars of porcelain, otherwise wampum belts, are mentioned 
in Canada in 1639, but it is doubtful whether these were at first 
like the later council belts, yet the latter soon appear in some 
form. Certainly the Hurons gave them no prominent place for 
a time. 

The Mohawks presented belts to the French in 1641, and 
this was constantly done afterwards, wampum being now abund- 
ant with them, through trade and conquest By these they in- 
vited the French to dwell among them. When Kiotsaeton came 
to the French, in 1645, “he was, as it were, covered with wam- 
pum.” Inthe council he used seventeen belts and his mode 
was very striking. He said that five years before they had a 
sack full of wampum with which they had intended to treat with 
the French. 

In 1948 the Onondagas sent ambassadors to the Hurons with 
belts and Hurons returned with them bearing presents, It is 
said: “Our Hurons use peltries for these presents, precious in the 
hostile country; Oanontaeronnons use wampum belts.” The 
Huron messengers were sent back “loaded with seven great 
belts of wampum, each of which was of three and four thousand 
beads.” These were now the common presents of the Iroquois, 
but not of western nations. 

Emblematic belts seem to have come later. When the 
French first went to Onondaga, no emblems are described on 
their belts, nor is there the slightest reason to suppose that any 
one of these belts has survived. [ have often seen the one 
erroneously credited to Chaumont, and it needs only a reference 
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to the relation to see how baseless is such a belief, which I once 
shared. When Le Moyne, however, visited the Mohawks, in 
1655. he received rich presents. “The first and most elaborate 
of these presents was a large figure of the sun, wrought with six 
thousand beads.” But the Mohawk ambassador to the French 
used an emblematic belt two years earlier. “This belt was com- 
posed of white and violet wampum, so that there were some fig- 
ures which this good man explained in his fashion: There, said 
he, are the lakes, here are the rivers, here are the mountains and 
the vallevs that it is necessary to pass; here are the portages and 
waterfalls.” Belts of this kind may thus be said to have origin- 
ated wich the Mohawks. They were common a hundred years 
later, but not at once. 

Governor Burnett used one in 1624, presenting a belt to the 
Five Nations which had upon it G. R., for King George; another 
with G. P. W., for George, Prince of Wales; and a third with 
P. F., for another of the royal family. On the part of the whites 
the use of letters became frequent, but the Indians preferred 
something more like a picture. In 1748 Sir William Johnson 
gave the Six Nations “a prodigious large belt, with an emblem 
of the Six Nations joining hand in hand with us.” This kind 
became a favorite. 

He explained the chain belt in 1754. “This represents the 
king, our common father; this line represents his arms extended, 
embracing all us, the English, and all the Six Nations; these 
represent the colonies which are here present and those who de- 
sire to be thought present; those represent the Six Nations, and 
there is a space left to draw in the other Indians; and there, in 
the middle’ is the line represented which draws us all in under 
the king, our common father.” 

In February, 1756, he gave the Six Nations the largest belt 
he had yet used, and the Senecas sent this to nations farther 
west. It is described as “a prodigious large belt . . . of 30 
rows broad of wampum, with a figure of the sun in the middle 
and the Six Nations at one end.” After his death, in 1774, the 
Onondagas showed the great belt of Union, given to the Six Na- 
tions before the war, and which had Jain at their great council 
fire ever since. It was “an extraordinary belt, nearly five feet 
long, and consisting of 30 rows of white wampum in breadth, 
with a figure of black wampum in it.” 

Belts were freely used at the great conference at Easton, Penn., 
in 1737. Teedyuscung gave one of twelve rows, and also two 
belts tied together, with an explanation of the ancient method of 
making everlasting peace. The governor confirmed this, giving 
a very large belt, with the figures of three men in it, represent- 
ing his majesty, King George, taking hold of the Five Nations’ 
king with one hand and Teedyuscung, the Delaware king, with 
the other, and marked with the following letters and figures: 
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G. R., or King George; 5 N., Five Nations; and D. K., Delaware 
King.” 

A Pennsylvania belt, of 1758, was white and had “the figure 
of a man at each end, and streaks of black, representing the road 
from the Ohio to Philadelphia.” Lafitau says: “Neither the 
color nor the other qualities of wampum are a matter of indiffer- 
ence, but have an immediate reference to those things which 
they are meant to confirm. The brown or deep violet, called 
black by the Indians, always means something of severe or 
doubtful import; but the white is the color of peace. Thus, if a 
string or belt of wampum is intended to confirm a warning 
against evil, or an earnest reproof, it is delivered in black. When 
a nation is called upon to go to war, or war is declared against 
it, the belt is black or marked with red, called by them the color 
of blood, having in the middle the figure of a hatchet in white 
wampum.” Such rules were not invariable. 

On this point Heckewelder says: “Occasionally. the black 
also is made of use on peace errands, when the white cannot be 
procured; but previous to its being produced for such purpose, 
it must be daubed all over with chalk, white clay, or anything 
which changes the color from black to white. . . . A black 
bett with the mark of a hatchet made on it with red paint, is a 
war belt. . . . Roads from one friendly nation to another 
are generally marked on the belt by one or two rows of white 
wampum interwoven in the black, and running through the mid- 
dle and from end to end.” The meaning of the symbols, how- 
ever, was somewhat arbitrary, and was-to be taken according to 
the explanation given at the time. 

Few men ever saw so many wampum belts or used them so 
lavishly as Sir William Johnson. He said of these: “Their 
belts are mostly black wampum, painted red when they denote 
war; they describe castles sometimes upon them, as square fig- 
ures of white wampum, and in alliances, human figures holdinga 
chain of friendship; each figure represents a nation. An axe is 
also sometimes described, which is always an emblem of war.” 
Diamonds also signified nations; connecting lines may be allian- 
ces or roads, and there are other symbols much more arbitrary. 
Axes and pipes might be appended, according as war or peace 
was intended. Speaking of a belt with fifteen bloody sticks, 
Johnson said: “The like is very common, and the Indians use 
sticks as well to express the alliance of castles as the aumber of 
individuals in a party. These sticks are generally about six 
inches in length and very slender and painted red if the subject 
is war, but without any peculiarity as to shape.” This was not 
always the meaning, for in 1688 a Cayuga chief gave a belt with 
twenty-eight sticks attached, each of which signified a prisoner. 
Many years later, the Five Nations gave three sticks with some 
propositions, but replaced them with belts the following year. 
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Belts were sometimes doubled, to express a double message. 
Count Frontenac sent one to Onondaga in this way. Among 
those sent to him thence in 1693, one had five black squares on 
a white ground, showing the Five Nations united to one pur- 
pose, 

Chain, covenant and scalp belts were often mentioned in the 
18th century. The latter was a commission to take a scalp, or 
bring it back. War belts were taken hold ot and danced with 
and a very large belt indicated important business. A belt 
might be returned, but if kicked around in the council it was a 
sign of contempt. It was no mark of indignity to throw it on 
the ground, but to leave it there was to reject the proposition. 
It was not right to take the belt and refuse the request. Soon 
after the rebuilding of Onondaga, messengers came from Albany, 
April, 1699. They gave the proposition of Earl Bellemont with 
“seven hands of wampum, which were hung up in the proposi- 
tion house. The messengers spoke with nineteen guilders of 
strung wampum. The five Canadian belts were thrown towa'ds 
a sachem and, falling short, another Indian kicked them along. 
The messengers then went out of the proposition house and 
came also to the new house.” Mention is made of leaving a belt 
in the house of the dead for a year, or until death was avenged. 
In August, 1746, the Five Nations addressed the Massachusetts 
commissioners and “threw down a war belt of wampum on the 
ground, it being the Indian custom to deliver war belts and make 
declaration of war in that manner.” 

Belts were once much used in condoience, but only strings 
now appear. These were of early use and were never dispensed 
with by the Five Nations when they could be had. In June, 
1701, the Onondagas announced the death of an old chief and 
the appointment of his successor, giving a bunch of wampum to 
each nation. The Cayugas did the same. The bunches are still 
presented but not retained. Several Cayugas were at Albany in 
September, 1697, and spoke in behalf of their Elder Brothers. 
The Senecas had lost several young men in war. “You know 
our custom is to condole the dead by wampum, therefore give 
us some for these beavers; so laid down ten beaver skins. The 
wampum was immediately given for the said skins.” Two days 
later three Seneca chiefs came and exchanged four beavers for 
wampum for their condolence. The English often covered the 
grave with other things. 

Beaver skins often took the place of wampum as presents in 
council. This was the case at Fort Orange, in July, 1660. The 
Senecas, under which name the Dutch included all the Iroquois 
but the Mohawks at that time, gave beaver altogether, but 
wanted wampum in return. In trade they wanted thirty hand- 
fuls of black wampum for one beaver, but the Dutch would fix 
no price. Wampum pipes are mentioned among later presents. 
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Glass beads were sometimes used instead of shell wampum, 
and there are belts of this material still in existence. This was 
rare, however, and the Indians readily detected any imitation of 
their favorite material. As the French called wampum “porce- 
lain,” it is not always certain which was used. Le Moyne gave 
glass beads freely. In acouncil held September, 1687, the Ona- 
dagas renewed the covenant chain by a belt ten deep and re- 
ceived glass wampum and fifty white strings. In a preceding 
conference seventy-five glass and ten strings of white wampum 
were returned. The shell wampum, however, became too cheap 
and was too much prized to allow of a substitute on state occa- 
sions, and shell was a favorite material for many ornaments. 

Belts seem to have been made in various ways, and the ear- 
lier ones in some cases may have been very simple. Sometimes 
they were but a few simple strings, tied together to form a flat 
suriace. In these, inequalities in the size and length of the 
beads would have been less objectionable. After receiving belts 
for a score of years from Onondaga, and much more from the 
Mohawks, the French held a conference with the Iroquois, on 
Lake Ontario, in 1673. It was recorded at that time that “the 
Five Nations gave us a belt of wampum which is worthy of note, 
because formerly it was customary to present only some tathoms 
of stringed wampum.” This may refer to some change in mak- 
ing belts, for they certainly were not all alike. 

Loskiel said that ‘the Indian women are very dexterous in 
weaving the strings of wampum into belts,and making them 
with different figures, perfectly agreeing with the different sub- 
jects contained in them,” Jn a French account of comparatively 
early belts, in 1657, it is said that the belts are wide sashes, the 
purple and white beads in rows “and tied by little leather 
strings, whereof a very pretty tissue is made.” The Indian 
women, however, did not make all the belts. It is probable that 
most of the lettered belts were wrought by the wampum makers 
in Albany and elsewhere. Certainly some of those which have 
reached us are made on common twine, though usually on buck- 
skin thongs. The Pennsylvania records show the white man’s 
skill, leaving out female agency altogether. Thus, in the journal 
of John Hays, while on his way to attend an Indian council, 
under date of May 13, 1760, at Wyoming, he says: “Wrought at 
making belts and strings of wampum. 14. Very rainy weather, 
so that we could not set out; so we followed our old business of 
belt making. 15. Weather the same, so that we were obliged to 
lie by as before, and made belts.” 

Belts have varied greatly in size as well as construction. 
Hubbard says: “They are wove as broad as one’s hand and 
about two feet long.” Morgan says: “Wampum belts were 
made by covering one side of a deer skin belt with these beads, 

arranged after various devices and with most laborious skill. As 
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a belt four or five feet long by four inches wide requires several 
thousand of these beads, they were estimated at a great price.” 
I have seen none made in this way and remember no record of 
any. He says also: ‘A full string of wampum is usuaily three 
feet long and contains a dozen or more strands. In ancient 
times six of these strands was the value of a life, the amount 
paid in condonation for a murder.” I have handled a great deal 
of strung wampum and have seen no strings exceeding two feet 
in length. Usually it is much shorter and the bunches used in 
condolence are quite short, as arule. The value remains about 
as when he wrote, two beads for a cent, and this was nearly the 
usual estimation in early days. Morgan also says that the pur- 
ple beads were used for political purposes, and the white for re- 
ligious. This is true only in a very general way, but white is 
emblematic of purity now, as once of peace. 

From the way in which they were woven I have no doubt 
that belt making was a very rapid process, having observed the 
dexterity of Indian women in bead work. Several large buck- 
skin thongs were stretched out, side by side, as a foundation. 
The beads were strung and the string was passed around each 
thong as the proper bead took its place between them. When 
one width of beads was thus woven across, the string took a re- 
verse direction and another row was added. Most of the thongs 
are single, but there are more at the braided edges. Lafitau de- 
scribed wampum belts: “The belts are large bands, in which lit- 
tle cylinders are disposed in rows and tied down with small 
thongs of leather, which makes a very neat fabric. The length, 
size and color are proportioned to the importance of the affair. 
The usual belts are of eleven rows of an hundred and eighty 
beads each.” Loskiel gives a different account of belt making. 
“Four or six strings joined in one breadth and fastened to each 
other with fine thread make a belt of wampum, being about three 
or four inches wide and three feet long, containing, perhaps, 
four, eight or twelve fathoms of wampum, in proportion to its 
required length and breadth.” 

Mr. Morgan gave a better account of the usual manner of 
belt making, in making a report on the New York State Museum, 
than in his excellent book. He speaks of cords of bark thread 
whereas buckskin was commonly used for the foundation. These 
were passed through a strip of deer skin to keep them equi-dis- 
tant, and an elastic splint kept the cord tense. For a belt of 
seven rows, seven beads were threaded and passed under the 
cords bringing the beads into position. From the farther edge 
the thread was brought back above the cords, passing through 
each bead in succession and making all fast. He gives the aver- 
age size as seven beads wide, and the length from two to six 
feet. I have a small one of this kind nine rows wide. 

In his picture of the council of de la Barre with the Onon- 
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dagas, in 1673, la Hontan has a figure of the wampum belt much 
as itnow remains. His spirited narrative at that time gives one 
of the best examples of its use. 

It is to be remembered that very few belts were preserved. 
To some councils they were taken almost by the bushel, over a 
hundred being sometimes used, but nearly all these were after- 
wards taken apart or made to do duty on some other occasion. 
This is mentioned in the records of councils, and Lafitau says 
that the Agoianders, or nobles, “furnish them, and it is among 
them that they are redivided when presents are made to the vil- 
lage, and when replies to the belts of their ambassadors are sent.” 
At a council in Canada, in 1756, it was said: ‘‘In regard to the 
belts presented by the Five Nations, each of them furnish in 
turn and contribute equally to that expense, and all the Indians 
are very particular in exhibiting the share they possess in these 
presents at the end of each speech; the orator is careful, when 
handling the belts, to cry out the name of the canton or nation 
which has furnished it.” This feature is not usually preserved 
in the reports of councils. The repeated use and division of 
wampum helped to keep the supply good: : 

The Mohawk word gazonnt, used for a belt, is trom the same 
root as the title of the Iroquois aristocracy, and signifies some- 
thing highly esteemsd. Father Bruyas also defined gannisterohon 
as a dance of the Agoianders where they give wampum to the 
spectators. <A string was onnongwira. 

Different writers report the amount of wampum given on ac- 
count of a murder differently, and it evidently varied much. 
Morgan’s statement has been given. Loskiel says, “For the 
murder of a man one hundred yards of wampum, and for that of 
a woman two hundred yards must be paid by the murderer.” In 
other ways the high value of a woman’s life was expressed. 

The accounts of wampum making naturally differ. One 
states that the Indians broke off half of the purple part of the 
sea clam and bored this with sharp stones. Three black beads 
or six white. were worth an English penny. Sewant was also 
sometimes made from oyster shells, and poor work or material 
occasioned some Dutch laws. Loskiel said it was sawed into 
small blocks and then ground and perforated. The fullest ac- 
count of its modern manufacture will be found in Howe & Bar- 
ber’s Historical Collections of New Jersey. When that was pub- 
lished, wampum was still made by women in Bergen county for 
Indian traders. The shell is too hard and brittle for mere ma- 
chinery, and it is ground to the desired form. A piece is split 
off and then placed in the sawed crevice of a slender stick, 
grasped in both hands and ground on a grindstone into an eight- 
sided figure, an inch long and nearly half an inch thick. This is 
placed in another piece of wood, fastened to a table or bench, 
and ingeniously arranged to hold the shell tight. A tempered 
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drill is prepared and inserted in a grooved ring, and is operated 
by a hand bow. The point is adjusted to the centre of the shell 
and the outer end to a steel plate on the breast of the artisan. 
About every other sweep of the bow the drill is drawn out, 
cleaned and cooled by dripping water. Too much heat would 
break the shell. When bored half way the bead is reversed and 
drilled from the other end Several beads are then strung ona 
wire, one end of which is fastened to a bench, and they are 
ground on a fluted grindstone revolving beneath; A stick held 
in the right hand turns the beads until they are nicely rounded. 
These are longer than ordinary council wampum, as described, 
but could becut toany length, At that time they were strung on 
strings a foot long, which sold for 121% cents each, and a woman 
made from five to ten strings a day. Many families were con- 
stantly employed. It was made in several parts of Long island 
as late as 1850 at least,and in 1831 several bushels were brought 
from Babylon, on that island. The old shell heaps of primitive 
workmen are large and numerous. 

As I have before described, the Onondaga belts are now scat- 
tered, and as most of them were figured in the second report of 
the Bureau of Ethnology, I will say little about them now. The 
largest one remaining, although imperfect at each end, is the 
widest one known, being fifty rows deep and containing about 
twelve thousand beads. I lately secured a good photograph of 
this. Another, its companion, and made at the same time,’is 
forty-five rows deep, and differs sowewhat in design. The widest 
belt otherwise known was described as prodigiously large, and 
was but thirty rows deep. The great width of the Onondaga 
belts would show their moderate age, were there no other rea- 
son. All these belts, of course, are ot modern beads. There is 
an equally good collection in Canada. Two small belts sent me 
for inspection, not long since, were of a peculiar form, the out- 
line being that ofa deep basin. They were short but very deep 
for the length. Each successive row or two was shortened mod- 
erately at each end, making the lowest row about two thirds of 
the length of the upper. There were but few white beads in 
these. One of them is twenty-eight rows deep, the upper row 
of 76 beads and the lowest 47 beads, average shortening of 
about a bead toa row. Another is of 27 rows, the basal row of 
49 beads and the upper of 68 beads, thus contracting a little 
less. The first contains 1722 and the last 1580 beads, Other 
odd patterns sometimes occur. 

It has been noted that strings of wampum came earlier than 
belts and that their use has survived. As tar as my observation 
is concerned, belts have n ot been produced on public occasions 
for many years. For mesSages, councils and condolences strings 
alone are used. This is in accordance with the tradition that 
Hiawatha made the first strung wampum: of fresh-water pond 
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shells, according to one story; of quills, according to another, 
Their use was precisely that of the belts. When the English 
messengers came to Onondaga, in September, 1713, they were 
met and welcomed outside the town, as was customary, though 
afterward in the council house. “The sachems came all together, 
by order of the Five Nations, and spoke with three strings of 
wampum, in their loftiest style.” Suitable responses followed. 

Strings were used as evidence of authority. Count Zinzen- 
dorf had a string of 180 beads given him by the Onondagas, in 
1742. This constituted Bishop Spangler’s certificate on his em- 
bassy to them three years later, and was used by other Morav- 
ians. Dekanissora was urged to do some business in Albany 
when there, two hundred years ago, but he would not because 
he bore no official wampum. An old chief assured me that 
wampum answered the purpose of an official letter, a council 
paying no attention to one who came without it. Councils are 
called by wampum even now, and sometimes by a very small 
amount. A small string is attached to a stick of equal lenyth, 
the notches on which show the days before the council. A sin- 
gle string of black wampum, united at the ends, calls a council to 
condole a war chief. A bunch of three strings is used when a 
principal chief dies. 

In Iroquois councils, six strings united at one end represent 
the Six Nations. When these are laid down in a circle, the 
ends coming together, the council is opened. Taking up the 
string closes it. There are appropriate bunches for each nation 
for mourning the dead, for the new chief’s name, and other 
things on which I need not now enlarge. Ten long strings of 
white beads are much prized, and represent the moral law. 
White beads are also used in annual confession of sins. Charged 
with these, they are thrown into the fire and guilt is purged 
away. This, of course, is somewhat of a modern rite, as, indeed, 
all wampum ceremonies might be considered. 

The Iroquois had an official wampum keeper. Morgan says 
that this office was hereditary in the Wolf clan, This soon be- 
came a matter of convenience. In 1750 it was held by the Tur- 
tles; in 1845 by the Beavers, and then by the Snipes. Among 
the Canadian Iroquois the late John Buck was wampum keeper, 
and he not only did not hold the principal chief's place, to whom 
Morgan assigns this as an hereditary office, but was of the Tur- 
tle clan. Of course, the theory rests merely on Indian tradition, 
and that often proves an unsafe guide. 

This brief sketch of wampum leaves out a great deal that is 
of interest, and much more might be adduced to shcw. what a 
great and sudden impetus was given to its use in the 17th cen- 
tury. 
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THE FATE OF THE SUSQUEHANNAS. 


BY GEN. J. S. CLARK. 


[This article is a part of a letter written to the editor in 1880. It has been preserved as a keep- 
sake in the editor’s drawer, but is now presented as a memorial of the scholarship of the distin- 
guished gentleman whose name is affixed.] 


The six Tribes, owing to their organization into a confeder- 
acy and their geographical situation, were able to subdue and 
disperse not only the tribes west of them, such as the Hurons, 
Neutrals and Eries, but they also conquered those to the south, 
the Susquehannas, Delawares and the Shawnees, forbidding them 
to make war except by their consent; in other words, made 
women of them. 

The wars of the Iroquois against the tribes of the Susque- 
hanna (Iroquois tribes) began as early as 1615, and continued 
with intervals until about 1675, when the Susquehannas located 
near Columbia were the last to fall. These have been called by 
various names: by the French, Andastique; by the English, 
Susquehannas, end by the Swedes and Dutch Minquas and Sus- 
cohannas. In 1661 the Senecas were at war with them. In 
1662 William Buckman reported to Governor Stuyvesant that 
on the 3d December five Minqua chiefs arrived at Altena (New 
Wilmington) and informed him, among other things, that 800 
Black Minquas were shortly coming to their assistance; that 200 
had already arrived, and that they were fully resolved to go to 
war with the Sencea’s next spring. (Col. Hist. N. Y., XII, 419.) 
Heckwelder has explained that the Black Minquas were the 
Monsey Tribes of the Delawares. In 1663 the Senecas, with 800 
warriors, accompanied by their wives and children, numbering 
1600 in all, moved against the Minquas (Susquehannas) near 
Columbia, but were ingloriously defeated.* At this date the 
Susquehannas could muster 800 warriors and the Black Minquas 
1,000, and not uftil several years after this were the lower Sus- 
quehanna tribes and the Monseys brought under subjection. 

You say: “In 1758 was the last time their name (the Dela- 
wares) appeared among the tribes east of the Alleghenies.” In 
view of the fact that Tedyuschung, from 1756 to 1764, was the 
leader of and king (as they called it) of a large number of Dela- 
wares on the upper Susquehanna and Chemung rivers and gave 
the provinces of Penn and Sir William Johnson such infinite 
trouble, so that Sir William, in 1764, sent expeditions and de- 
stroyed eight villages on the Chemung, it would seem that you 
were slightly in error, concluding, perhaps, that because there 
was a large number on the Allegheny and Ohio, there were 
none east of the mountains. 

They were not wholly free from the dominion of the Iroquois 
but were tributary to them wherever they were. The Shawnees 








*See a very inte1esting account ofthis in Mag. of Am. Hist. April, 1878. p. 244, by La Salle. 
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Mingos, who were placed there purposely to rule over them, as 
did Shikilling for many years while they were on the Susque- 
hanna. Previous. to Celoron’s expedition, 1739, and the subse- 
quent efforts to secure French supremacy on the Ohio or south 
of the lake, a large proportion of the Delaware clans had re- 
moved to the Allegheny and Ohio. Most of these were in sym- 
pathy with the English, but as the French came in, a great num- 
ber returned to the east of the mountains, had their kings, as did 
also those west, but they appear to have been independent of each 
other, but all subject to the Iroquois. 

In 1750 all the Montanis were west of the mountains. Mad- 
ame appears to have been at Venango, and French Margaret, her 
daughter, at Hock Hocking, as appears by Mitchell’s map, as 
also by Evans, 1755. In 1752 they had all returned to the east 
of the mountains, and all the clans with which they were con- 
nected. 

The many migrations and general mixing up of tribes makes 
it exceedingly difficult to describe this period. I have succeeded, 
in a measure, in untangling the matter east of the Alleghenies, 
and have made some progress west, but the work goes slow, on 
account of the scarcity of data. I have ascertained the exact 
date at which the Nanticokes became tributary, in 1680,* at 
- which time they were presented with a large wampum belt, 21 
rows wide, with three black hands wrought in it. 

In 1712 Allommapus headed the delegation to bear the an- 
nual tribute to the Five nations, bearing the great calumet which 
had been delivered to the Delawares on the conclusion of peace. 
He said it had been delivered many years previous.t 

My conclusions are that the Susquehannas were completely 
subjugated about 1670, and that all the Delawares fell with them 
at that time or within a few years after, and undoubtedly during 
the reign of Tamanen, who was living and was king as late as 
1694. They certainly sustained their independence some years 
after 1663, and.were threatening to invade the Seneca’s territory 
in that year, with the combined forces of the Susquehannas and 
Delawares. 

In speaking of Delawares, I think it would be better to de- 
scribe them as a nation or a confederation of tribes, for there 
were no less than six, and probably ten, different and distinct 
tribes located on the Delaware river. This remark appears 
equally well in speaking of the Tuscaroras, Shawnees, Eries, An- 
dastes, and, in fact, nearly all are general terms. The Catawbas 
were made up of half a dozen different tribes; the Tuscaroras not 
less than four; and as the term Andastes has been used, not less 
than fifteen or twenty different tribes must be included, 

As to the migration of the Dakota, or Sioux, tribes from the 


*Pa. Col. Rec. II, 387. +Pa. Col. Rec. II, 546. 
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Atlantic coast to their present seats in the west, there are many 
evidences. Take the Saponies, for instance, known by contempor- 
ary writers under half a dozen different names, and whom Galla- 
tin classed among the Iroquois—called by the Iroquois, Toder- 
iks; by the French, Panis; west of the Mississippi, Pawnees, alias 
Naudowasses, alias Dakotas, alias Sioux. These purely Dakotas 
were on the Atlantic coast in 1700. Did they reach there from 
the west, or did the western tribes migrate east? I presume both 
questions should be answered in the affirmative. But to trace 
this particular clan from Carolina to Pennsylvania, from Pennsyl- 
vania to New York, from thence to Canada; and another portion 
from Carolina westward to the western plains, becomes a some - 
what difficult problem, for when we attempt the tracing of the 
many tribes in their devious wanderings, the labor becomes one 
of great magnitude. I have no faith in the idea of the absolute 
destruction of the many tribes said to have been destroyed—they 
reappear under new names. Many were undoubtedly killed in 
the wars, many were captured, but more escaped and formed’new 
alliances. The same clans that welcomed Hudson still exist in 
the west. The same tribes found by De Soto are now on the 
western plains, and the same clans found by Captain Hendrick- 
sen, on the Delaware, in 1614, can be traced to their present 
homes west of the Mississippi. The term Delaware covered a 
wide field and numerous tribes. 

This class of information is difficult to reach and requires 
considerable rummaging in local and general histories.* Mr. L. 
H. Morgant is disposed to classify the Catawbas among the Da- 
kotas, as also all Iroquois dialects. This brings out a new idea, 
for with the Saponas, Tutelos, Nottoways and Catawbas ‘added to 
the Tuscaroras, we have an aggregation of Dakotas east of the 
Alleghenies numbering many thousands, and to them may pos- 
sibly be added a half dozen others of small tribes in the immed- 
iate neighborhood. 








*If my views are of any value, I will, at an early date, furnish a series of articles for publica- 
tion, and use my best efforts to make them interesting. This is as much as I dare to promise at 
present. Thus far having steadily refused to furnish articles, I hope you will be patient. 


+See Indian Migrations, North American Review, Oct. 1868, Jan. 1869. 
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THE CLIFF PALACE AND ITS SURROUNDINGS. 


THE CLIFF PALACE AND ITS SURROUNDINGS. 
BY STEPHEN D. PEET. 


The descriptions given of the su-called “High Houses and 
Round Towers,” which were discovered, in 1874, by Holmes 
and Jackson, in the valley of the San Juan, lead us to consider 
the cliff dwellings and ruined pueblos discovered since that 
time. It would seem that notwithstanding the great interest 
which was taken in these accounts, very few persons visited 
the region, or; if they did, they published no record, except 
Mr. L. H. Morgan, who made a hasty trip in 1877, and wrote 
a description of the ruins on the Animas and the McElmo. 
The chief work which has been done since that time has 
been accomplished by private parties. 

Mr. F. H. Chapin visited the region in 1889 and 1890, and 
took photographs of several of the cliff houses including the 
Cliff Palace. He published the account of his expedition in 
the Journal of the Appalachian Club and in the AMERICAN 
ANTIQUARIAN, afterward published in a beautiful book* 

He was followed by Dr. J. P. Birdsall, who spent a few 
weeks in the same region, and wrote a description of his ex- 
plorations for the Geographical Society of New York, a part 
of which was published in the American Autiquarian. 

The person who accomplished the most in the way of ex- 
ploring, measuring and describing the cliff dwellings of this 
region was Nordenskjold, of Stockholm, Sweden. He was 
visiting America, and expected to spend only a few days 
among the cliff dwellings, but he became so much interested 
that he employed a number of men and thoroughly examined 
the ruins in the cliff canon and vicinty. He took photo- 
graphs of the ruins, measured the rooms made plats and 
ground plans and afterward published a large quarto volume 
in two languages, Swedish and English. 

He was followed by a party of young men who were em- 
ployed by the Illustrated American, and were led by Mr. W. 
K. Moorehead. Mr. Lewis W; Gunckel belonged to the party, 
and furnished some very interesting and valuable accounts of 
the ruins and the pictographs. This party began their explo- 
rations on the Animas, in the same region where Mr. J. G. 
Birney and Mr. L. H. Morgan had discovered a large commun- 
istic house, or pueblo, of the “honey-comb pattern.” They 
passed along the Rio San Juan to the junction of the McElmo 
and Hovenweep, where were located most of the ruins de- 
scribed by Mr. W. H. Holmes. Here Mr. Gunckel took draw- 
ings of rock inscriptions and made plates of some of the ruined 


*See American Antiquarian Vol. XII. 
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pueblos. The party then moved westward and visited a num- 
ber of cave towns and isolated dwellings situated in the Box 
canons, giving names to the villages and towns. No definite 
description of these has ever been published except in the 
Illustrated American. We purpose in this article to go over 
in review explorations in the Cliff canon and give a summary 
of the results which were reached, leaving the more definite 
description of the ruins in other localities to a future paper. 
We use the title “Cliff Palace and Its Surroundings” | ecause of 
the fact that these names were given to the most interesting 
ruins discovered, There were also in connection with these 
ruins a large number of “estufas,” or “kivas,”’ which were in 
reality temples—at least the only temples known to the Cliff- 
dwellers or Pueblos. 

We shall begin with Mr. Chapin’s account. Ile says: 
“The spires of the San Juan ranges had exercised a powerful 
fascination on me from the moment I first beheld them far to 

the eastward, in scaling the savage 

aretas of the Sierra Blanca. The spell 

became more fixed when, after a year’s 

interval, emerging from the canon 
Gunnison, I saw the snowy summits 

piercing the blue sky only a score of 

miles to the southward. It was at its 
maximum as, leaving the main trans- 
continental line at Montrose, our little 

train sped directly toward them, giv- 

ing us constant views, now, on the left 

of the castellated ridges of mighty 
Umcompahgre, now, on the right, of 

the peaks about Ouray, culminating in 

Mount Snaefell, whose form was bare- 

: ly traceable through the smoky haze 
TOLTEC GORGE. that seemed to magnify its altitude.* 

Mr. Chapin first described the ruins in the Acowitz Canon, 
which joins the Mancos from the east. He says: 

“It is one of the finest of all the side ramifications, and contains antiqu- 
ities well worth investigating. A good Indian trail traverses the whole 
length of Mancos Canon, and similar paths lead for some distance up its 
branches; but to visit the remote ruins it is much easier to ascend the walls 
of the same canon to the surface of the mesa, cross the plateau and thus 
strike the tributaries up toward the beginnings. The ruins which we pro- 
pose to photograph is situated on the western cliff of Acowitz Canon. We 
*See Chapin’s “Land of the Cliff Dweltcrs. 


The following is a list of photographs of Cliff dwellings and ruins furniahed by Mr. Chapin: 
1. General view of Mancos canon. 


. Tower in Mancos canon 
. SandalCliff-House, estufal in Sandal Cliff-House and Intesior 
. Plan of first Cliff dwelling visited. 
5. Fortification at Acowitz canon; also small Room lookout on upper ledge. Primitive grind- 
stone and plan of the Cliff-house. 
6. An Leoveanante Fort. 


7. Cliff Paiace, front view; ditto from pene side; interior of rouud Room; mural decor tion 


and north end of cliff palace and tower and T-shaped doorway. 
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here. found a wall which must have been used as a fortification. Stepping 
over the.tumble-down walls and looking over the precipice, we found hewn 
steps on which we reached the bottom of the way. A strange, wild, lonely 
canon. No sounds were heard to disturb the scene but the croaking of 
ravens as they flew over our heads. The great arched cliff hangs high 
above the ruins, but a little way from it the canon ends in sheer solid walls, 
which sweep round in a curve. Looking all about, we see but one exit 
above, and that by the steps which we had descended. Perched in a little 
cleft over our heads was a second group of buildings, apparently inaccessi- 
ble, and in good repair. 

On the south corner is a curious little building, to which there is one ° 
entrance. This, one would take for a window, but that no light could pass 
through it when the. whole wall was standing. It was a fascinatingly queer 
place. We were struck with the strength of the position, and believed that 
we could have kept in check a small army of combatants. We noticed 
some peculiar arrangements. One was a sort of a low cubby-hole, outside 
of the main structure [Fig. 5], 8 feet front and 5 feet deep, with two little 
doors. This may have 
been used as a store-room. 
We found much broken 
pottery. One of the cen- 
tral rooms is well plaster- 
ed, and is as smooth as a 
modern wall. A_ round 
room had piers below the 
ground floor. These also 
were plastered, and there 
were little recesses in the 
sides of the wall, which 
may have been used as 
shelves. There were some 
interesting grooves on a 
ee eo ee : 3 ledge of smooth sandstone. 
FIG. 2.—-SCENERY IN MARSHALL PASS, These grooves in the rock 
were made by the natives in sharpening their tools. Most of them were 
large and were probably used for vrinding all edges. On another ledge we 
observed smaller ones where knives, awls and needles were whetted. One 
remarkable thing, which showed the eccentricity of the builders, was a room 
which appeared to have no entrance; in fact, 1 walked around it without dis- 
covering I had passed a room. A little investigation revealed an entrance 
atthe top. The enclosure was 8 feet square; the entrance, a hole 17 4inches 
square. The ceiling was plastered over.and was very firm. [Fig. é.] 

We discovered some houses in the Fourth Fork of Acowitz canon. 
Here stands a good circular room, with two doors. On the sand plateau. 
near the brink of the gorge, is the most remarkable crevasse that I ever 
saw. It made me shudder to look into it, though standing on the edge of a 
high cliff would produce no such sensation. From a pocket of the canon 
we had a remarkable view of the whole length of Acowitz to the Mancos, 
and thon, through that depression. that magnificent mesa, which stands 
above the river’s place of exit. It was atruly sublime sight. The nearer 
scene is a wild one: quaking aspens grow in the upper part of the gorge, 
and in the bottom are tall, stately pines, which climb to the top walls and 
were even with our eyes as we looked across the canon.” 


Mr. Chapin next describes the location of the Cliff Palace. 
He says, 


“The honor of the discovery of the remarkable ruins to which the name 
“Cliff Palace” has been given, belongs to Richard and Alfred Wetherell,* 


*These gentlemen, in company with Messrs. Charles McLoyd, L. C. Patrick and J. H. Gra- 
ham, during the winters of 1888-9, explored the entire region along the Mancos, penetrating into 
the canon, with the view of collecting relics. Up to March, 1890, they had examindd in all 182 
nouses. They visited 106 houses in Navajo Canon alone, and worked 250 miles of cliff front. 
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of Mancos. The family own large herds of cattle which wander about on 
the mesa verde. The care of these herds often call for long rides on the 
mesa and through the — of canons. During these long excursions 
many magnificent ruins have been discovered. Narrow, winding defiles, 
precipitous, bold headlands aud overhanging ledges are the characteristics 
of one canon, called the Cliff Canon. 

“On reaching the bank of the canon opposite the wonderful structure, 
the observer cannot but be astonished at the first sight of the long line of 
solid masonry which he beholds across the chasms, here but a thousand 
feet wide. In the first burst of enthusiasm it strikes one as being the ruins 
of a great palace, erected by some powerful chieftain of the lost people. 
The best time to see the ruins is in the afternoon, when the sun is shining 
into the cavern. The effect is much finer than when viewed in the morn- 
ing. Surely its discoverer did not exaggerate the beauty and magnitude of 
this strange ruin. It occupies a great space under a grand oval cliff, ap- 


FIG. 3. CLIFF PALACE, SIDE VIEW. 


pearing like a ruined fortress, with ramparts, bastions and dismantled tow- 
ers. The stones in front have broken away, but behind them rise the walls 
of a second story, and in the rear of these, under a dark cavern, stands the 
third tier of masonry. Still farther back in the gloomy recess, little houses 
rest on upper ledges. [See Fig. 3.] A short distance down the canon : re 
cosy buildings, perched in utterly inaccessible nooks. [See Fig. 4.] 

“The scenery is marvellous. : The view down the canon to the Mancos 
is alone worth the journey to see. To reach the ruins, one must descend 
into the canon from the opposite side What would otherwise be a hazard- 
ous proceeding is rendered easy by using the steps which were cut into the 
wall by the builders of the fortress. There are fifteen of these scooped-out 
hollows in the rock, which cover, perhaps, half the distance down the prec- 
ipice. One wonders at the good preservation of these hand-holes in the 
rocks; even small cuttings to give place for a finger are sometimes placed 
exactly Tight,even in awkward places. It is evident why they were so 
placed, and that they have not been changed by the forces of the air in sev- 





Many ruins were found in unsuspccted places. Many were worth a visit, just to look at Some 
appeared comparatively new; others as if they had been long occupied; and still others were 
much dilapidated, scarcely a vestige remaining. They commenced their excavations at the firtt 
Cliff-house in Mancos Canon, to which the name Samdal Cliff-house was given. This has been 
described by Mr. Chapin, and several illustrations of it are given in his book. They penetrated 
the depths of the Cliff canon and from this, and other places, gathered a large collection of relics, 
which were first placed in the Historical rooms at Denver, but were afterward sold to Rev. J. H. 
Green, who placed them on exhibition at the World’s Fair and then so!d them to the University 
of Pennsylvania. 
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eral hundred years that have probably elapsed since they were chipped out 
by an axe made of firmer rock. There occurs to my mind but one explana- 
tion of their preservation: erosion by wind is one of the factors in chiseling 
rock-forms about the Mancos, and as we observe sand in these hollows, we 
suppose the wind at times keeps the grains eddying round, and thus erosion 
in the depression keeps pace, perhaps even gains, on the rate of denuda- 
tion of the smooth cliff, 

“It takes but a few minutes to cross the bed of the canon. In the bot- 
tom is a secondary gulch, which requires care in descending. We hung a 
rope, or lasso, over some steep, smooth ledges and let ourselves down by it. 
We left it hanging there and used it to ascend by on our return Nearer 
approach increases the interest in the marvel. From the south end of the 
ruin, which is first attained, trees hide the northern walls, yet the view is 
beautiful. The space covered by the building is 425 feet long, 80 feet high 
in front, and 80 feet deep in the center, and 124 rooms have been traced out 


FIG. 4. CLIFF PALACE, SIDE VIEW. 


on the ground floor. So many walls have fallen that i’ is difficult to recon- 
struct the building in imagination, but the photograph shows that there 
must have been several stories; thus a thousand persons may easity have 
lived within its confines. There are towers and circular rooms, square and 
rectangular enclosures, all with a seeming symmetry, though in some places 
the walls look as if they had been put up as additions at later periods. One 
of the towers is barrel shaped; others are true cylinders. The diameter of 
one room, or estufa, is 16% feet; there are six piers in it, which are well 
plastered, and five recess holes, which appear as if constructed for shelves. 
Inseveral rooms are good fire-places. One of our party built a fire in the 
largest one, which had a flue, but found the draught too strong for his light 
wood, and came near going up with the smoke. In another room, where 
the outer wall had fallen away, an attempt was made at ornamentation. A 
broad band had been painted across the wall, and above it a peculiar dec- 
oration, the lines of which were similar to embellishment on the pottery. 
In one place corn-cobs were embellished in the plaster, the cobs as well as 
the kernels of corn were of small size, similar to that which the Ute squaws 
raise without irrigation. Besides corn, it is known that the Cliff-dwellers 
raised beans and squash. We found a large stone mortar, which may have 
been uscd to grind the corn. Broken pottery was everywhere present. 
Specimens similar to those we had collected in the valley ruins convincin 
us of the identity of the builders of the two classes of houses. We foun 
parts of skulls and skeletons, and fragments of weapons and pieces of cloth. 
The burial place of the clan was down under the rear of the cave. 
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Notwithstanding the imposing name which we have given it, and which 
its striking appearance seems to Justify, it was a eommunistic dwelling, or 
clan village. Thereis no hall leading through it, and no signs that it wasa 
home prepared for the ruler of a people. It owes its beauty principally to 
the remains of two towers, and its magnitude to the fact that the length of 
the platform (ledge) and depth and height of the natural arch allowed of 
such a building in such a remote quarter. This large, open cave, as well as 
others in this region, are natural, and do not appear to have been enlarged 
in any way by man.” * 

Mr. Chapin also visited a number of other cliff dwellings, 
several of them in the Navaju canon, a branch of the Mancos 
canon. To these names have been given, which are descript- 
ive of their peculiarties. He speaks of one which is well pre- 
served and which, perched high up on a cliff, looks as if newly 


FIG. 5. LOOKOUT IN THE ACOWITZ CANON, 


constructed: To this the name of “Balcony House” has been 
given, as timbers project from the high walls. In another canon 
are three interesting ruins in close proximity. In one of these 
houses is a fire-place which has a raised hearth and fender. In 
another ‘house is an estufa, where there is a fire-plaee once 
honored with a chimney.t 





*There are few caves in the valley of the San Juan and the Mancos, whibh seem to have been 
deepened and walled up, descriptions of which have been given by W. H. Holmes and Mr. Jack- 
son. A laige number of such caves are found on thc Salado river to the southwest of this, and 
on the headwaters of the Gila river, aud the tributaries of the Rio Grande. These have been de- 
scribed by Mr. A. F. + andelier, Maj. J. W. Powell, Charles F. Lummis, Victor Mindcliff. None 
of these present any such specimens of architecture as the Cliff Palace. 

+Fire-places have been rarely observed among the Cliff dwellings. Mr. Holmes describes 
one in the Mancos canon. Mr. Walter J. Fewkes describes fire-places found in the ruins near 
Zuni. Mr. F. F. Bickford says [Century Magazine, Oct., 1890], in describing ruins on the Chaco, 
neither fire-places nor flues are to be found, and it is- probable that fires were never built in the 
living apartments. Fire-places were found in nearly al! the estufas, and an air chamber connect- 
ing the estufa with the outside air in such a way as to make a draft through the estufa, and thus 
carry the smoke up throug the opening in the roof. 
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The ‘Spruce Tree House” was another ruined building 
which he photographed and described in his book. His de- 
scription of this is as follows: 

“About the best preserved specimen of a cliff-dwelling eyrie 
—at least one that retains more features of interest than many 
of the other ruins—is one that is situated in a right-hand 
branch of the second large right-hand fork of Navajo canon. 
It is about three hundred feet long. Under a natural shelter- 
ing rock, remains of three stories are standing. Originelly the 
building was probably five stories high, and was built in the 
form of a terrace, the two lower tiers having been built outside 
the limits of the arch, and lower than the platform of the cave, 


FIG. 6. ESTUFA WITH AIR FLUE. 


so that what we now see standing are the three upper stories, 
The lower parts of the edifice, more exposed to weatherings 
have mostly crumbled away. The entrance to apartments in 
the cave was probably made by passing over the top of the 
outside buildings. 

“The masonry of the building is all of very good order; the 
stones were laid in mortar and the plastering carefully put on, 
though, as the centuries have elapsed, it has peeled off in cer- 
tain spots. At the north end of the ruin is a specimen of 
masonry not to be seen in any other ciiff house yet discovered. 
This is a plastered stone pier which supports the wall of an 
upper loft. It is ten inches square and about four feet high. 
Resting on it are spruce timbers, which rnn from an outer wall 
across the pier to the back of the cave. Above the pier isa 
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good specimen of a T-shaped door with lintel of wood and sill 
of stone. 

The largest cliff-dwelling described by Mr. Chapin is one 
to which he gave the name of the “Loop-Hole Fortress.” He 
describes it as follows: 

“There is another mighty arch in one of the Navajo canons 
which shelters a ruin well wortby of description, The build- 
ing is visible from the brink of the canon, as one journeys up 
its length. To find a place to descend, one must round the 
head of the canon and follow a long winding route over and 
under ledges to the canon bed. The noble arch rises a hund- 
red feet above the natural platform. The sloping bed of the 
canon reaches to the base of this platform, which rises like a 
terrace to a height of about twenty feet. Trees and bushes 
grow up to the base of the ledge. The ledge is approximately 
480 feet long, as we determined by pacing. This is the largest 
cliff-dwelling yet discovered in this region. The front walls 
were built upon the rim of the platform, which is curved to the 
general form of the ampitheatre, and gives the building the 
appearance of an impregnable fortress. The walls of solid 
masonry remain firm, and present an imposing front. In the 
center the stones have broken away in such a manner as to 
leave standing a high wall, which gives a gothic appearance to 
the ruin. 

“At one end three stories remain standing; the upper room 
is squeezed in under the arch and was entered by a low door. 
These high-standing walls show how the cliff dwellings were 
originally constructed. They reached to the roof of the cave, 
and were necessarily higher in front than in the rear, for the 
cliffs make over them an arch which served as a natural roof. 

-v\s first built, much more space thau the platform was utilized, 
and a lower terrace occupied. Walls that divided rooms and 
formed the ends of the structure run down among the trees 
and bushes; the lateral walls have all fallen down. In some 
places, where the ground is steeply inclined, the stones of the 
ruin lie like a talus on a mountain-side. 

“On ledges above the main edifice are smaller buildings, 
and in one cranny is a long, low structure, with thirteen loop- 
holes in front and two at the end. Those in front open at dif- 
ferent angles, so that any approach from below could be ob- 
served by the watching cliff-climbers. From this fact I have 
named this ruin the “Loop-Hole Fortress.” This ruin, if un- 
disturbed, will doubtless remain for centuries in about its pres- 
ent condition, and cannot but fascinate the archzologists who 
shall chance to visit it. Perhaps these same ruins, if placed on 
a plain, or in a quiet valley, would not appeal so strongly to 
our sense of the marvellous. Here, in a remote canon, far 
from the river, far from water of any kind, with high frowning 
walls upon three sides and an untracked ravine below it, one 
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wonders why the lost tribes should have selected such a place 
for their home. 

“The standing masonry, in itself, is of interest. The solid 
front does not give the idea of patchwork, as presented in 
many of the buildings of the Cliff-Dweflers. Standing on the 
parapet and looking along the front line, there is not a break 
to be seen in its continuity, except as the platform bulges in or 
out. Save that the stones were already at hand, shapen by 
the elements as they had broken off from the cliffs and over- 
hanging ledges, the marvel would be greater that a people, 
with only stone and wooden tools, could have accomplished 
such a work. The light of noonday floods the walls of the 
ramparts and penetrates into the deep recesses of the cave, 
but as the sun sinks westward a dark shadow creeps across the 
front of the caver and the interior is deep gloom. It is then 
that the explorer, standing among the crumbled walls and gaz- 
ing up at the loop-holes above, or following with his eye the 
course of the canon down to its end where it joins the greater 
gorgef wonders what events happened to cause this strong 
fortress to be deserted or overthrown. There must have been 
a fearful struggle between a people who were emerging from 
barbarism, and more savage hordes, or some great catastrc phe 
of Nature overwhelmed them.” 

Mr. Nordenskjold’s description of the Cliff Palace corres- 
ponds to that given by Mr. Chapin, but is more complete. 
In a long but not very deep branch of Cliff canon, and near 
a wild and gloomy gorge lies the largest of the ruins on the 
mesa verde. Strange and indescribable is the impression on 
the traveler, when, after a long and tiresome ride through mo- 
notonous pinon forests, h: suddenly halts on the brink of the 
precipice and in the opposite cliff beholds the ruins of the 
Cliff Palace, framed in the massive vault of rock above, and in 
a bed of sun-lit cedar and pinon trees below. This ruin well 
deserves its name, for with its round towers and high wails 
rising out of the heaps of stones deep in the mysterious twi- 
light of the cavern, and defying, in their sheltered site, the 
ravages of time, it resembles, at a distance,an enchanted cas- 
tle. 

The Cliff Palace is probably the largest ruin of its kind 
known in the United States. In the plate which represents the 
whole series, over a hundred rooms are shown. About twenty 
of them are estufas, Among the rubbish and stones in front 
the ruin are a few more walls not marked in the plan. The 
stones are carefully dressed, and often laid in regular courses; 
the walls are perpendicular, sometimes leaning slightly inwards 
at the same angle all around the room, this being part of the 
design, All the corners form almost perfect right angles 
when the surroundings have permitted the builders to observe 
this rule. This remark alsu applies to the dwellings, the sides 
of which are true and even. The lintel often consists of a 
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large stone slab, extending right across the opening. On 
closer observation we find that in the Cliff Palace we may dis- 
cern two slightly different methods of building. The lower 
walls, where the stones are only rough hewn and laid without 
order, are often surmounted by walls of carefully dressed 
blocks in regular courses. This circumstance suggests that the 
cave was inhabited during two different periods. 

. The rooms of the Cliff Palace seem to have been better pro- 
vided with light and air than the cliff dwellings in general, 
small peep-holes appearing at severa' places in tne walls. The 
door-ways, as in other cliff-dwellings, are either rectangular or 
T-shaped.* 

Mr. Nordenksjold lays great stress on the skill to which 
the walls of the Cliff Palace bear witness, and the stability and 
strength which has been supplied to them by the careful dress- 
ing of the blocks and the chinking of the interstices with small 
chips of stone. A point remarked by Jacksun in his descrip- 
tion of the ruins of sou hwestern Colorad., is that the finger- 
marks of the masons may still be traced in the mortar, and that 
these marks’are so smiall as to suggest that the work of build- 
ing was perfurmed by women. 

Like Spruce Tree House, and other large ruins, the Cliff 
Palace contains at the back of the cave extensive open spaces, 
where tame turkeys were probably kept. In this part of the 
village three small rooms, isolated from the rest of the build- 
ing, occupy a position close to the cliff; two of them built of 
large flat slabs of stone, lie close together; the third, of unhewn 
sandstone, is situated farther north. These rooms may serve 
as examples of the most primitive form of architecture among 
the Cliff people. 

In the Cliff Palace, the rooms lie on different levels, the 
ground occupied by them being very rough. In several places 
terraces have been constructed, in order to procure a level 
foundation, and here, as in their other architectural labors. the 
Cliff-dwellers have displayed considerable skil].+ 


*Some of the latter are of unusual size; in one instance 1.05 m. high and 0.61 m. broad at the 
top. The thickness of the walls is generally about 0.13 m., sometimes, in the outer walls, as much 
aso.65m. As arule they are not painted, but, in some rooms, covered with a thin coat of yellow 
plaster: 


+The plate, as I have justmentioned, is a photograph of the Cliff Palace from the north To 
the extreme left of the plate a number of much dilapidated walls may be seen. They corrsepond 
to rooms 1-12inthe plan. To the right of these welle lies a whole block of rooms (13-18) several 
stories nigh and built on a huge rock, which has fallen from the roof of the cave. The outermost 
room (14 1n plan; to left in plate 13) is bounded on the outside by a high wall, the outlines of which 
stand off sharply from the dark background of the cave. The wall is built in a quadrant at the 
edge of the rock just mentioned, which has becn carefully dressed, the wall thus forming appar- 
— an immediate continuation of the rock. The latter is coursed by a fissure, which also ex- 
tends through the wall. This crevasse must, therefore, have appeared subsequent to the building 
operations. To the right of this curved wall four rooms and in front of them two terraces con- 
nected by a step. One of the rooms is surrounded by walls three stories high, and reaching up to 
the roof of the cave. The terraces are bounded to the north by a rather high wall, standing apart 
from the remainder of the building. Not far from the rooms just mentioned, but a little further 
back, lie two cylindrical chambers The round room is joined by a wall to a long series of cham- 
bers. which are very low, though thick walls extend to the rocks above them. They probably 
served as store-rooms. These chambers front on a “street,’’ on the opposite side of which lie a 
number of apartments, among them a remarkable estufa. In front lies another estufa,and not 
far from the latter a third. 
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Not far from Cliff Palace, Mr. Nesdenskjold found the re- 
markable and extensive cliff-dwelling, which he called “Bal- 
cony House.” The following is his description: 


This cliff dwelling is the best preserved of all the ruins on the Mesa 
Verda. It also seems as if the architecture of the Chff people had here 
reached its culminating point. Suli more care has been bcstowed on the 
erection of the walls in general than in the Cliff Palace. Balcony House 
occupied a better position for purpuses of defense than the other large 
ruins described. A handful of men, posted in the cliff-house, coutd repel 
the attack of a numerous torce. At the south end ot the ruin, additional 
precautions have been taken for the streng' hening of its defense. A very 
narrow cleft, which forms the only means of reaching the south part of the 
ledge, has been walled up toa height of nearly 16% feet. The lower part 
of the wall closing this cleft 1s pierced by a narrow tunnel. Tmough this 
tunnel a man may creep.on hands and knees from the cliff dwelling to the 
south part of the ledge, The latter affords a footing, with the precipice to 
the left and the cliff to the right, for about a hundred paces, the ledge being 
here terminated by the perpendicular wall of the canon, ‘The ruined walls 
of a strong tower, built to cut off approach on the side, may still be traced. 
A supporting wall has been erected ona lower ledge, to form a stable foun- 
dation for the outer wall of the upper rooms, where the higher ledge was 
too narrow or too rough for building purposes, The total height of the 
wall has thus been raised to 6.5 m. South of the room fronted by this wall 
is a small open court, bounded at the base by a few very regular and well- 
preserved wails, which rise to the roof of the cave. On the outer side the 
court is enelosed within a low, thick wall, built on the edge of the preci- 
pice. The second story is furnished, along the wall just mentioned, with 
a balcony, the joists between the two stories project a couple of feet, long 

oles lie across them parallel to the walls, the poles are covered with a 
ayer of cedar bast and finally with dried clay. This balcony was used as 
a means of communication between the rooms in the upper story. The 
roof of the rooms just north of this point is constructed in the same manner 
as the balcony just described. It projects a few feet beyond the walls on 
two sides, forming a spacious plattorm. In most of tho cliff-dwellings the 
roofs probably consisted of similar platforms, and it was presumably here 
that the cliff-dwellers spent most of their time and performed their house- 
hold duties, as the custom is to the present day among the Moki Indians 
of Arizona. Near the cliff, between the platform and the balcony, is a deep 
hole, forming a small passage; through which it is possible to descend by 
the aid o' some pegs driven into the walls.to a narrow ledge, Ladders 
seem. as mentioned above, to have been seldom employed by the Cliff- 
people. The perilous climbs, that formed a part of their daily life, had in- 
ured them to difficult pathways. 

The staple industry of the Cliff-people was the cultivation of maize. 
This may be gathered from the plentiful remains of this cereal to be seen 
everywhere in the cliff-dwellings and their neighborhood. Well-preserved 
ears of maize are sometimes found in the ruins. : They beiong to several 
varieties, and are yellow or reddish brown. 

Besides maize, the Cliff-dwellers cultivated beans of a brown variety, 
solitary specimens of which I found: in some ruins,and probably some 
species of gourds. The stalks of the latter are common; bits of the rind 
are also found, and, more seldom, the seeds. Cotton was used by the Cliff- 
dwellers, as the raw material of superior textile fabrics, numerous frag- 
ment of cotton cloth, have been found. The cotton shrub was probably 
cultivated by the Cliff-people, at least in some localities, for in the cliff- 
dwellings of southern Utah the seeds of this shrub have been observed, 

The yucca plant afforded an excellent raw material for rope, cord, and 
coarse woven fabrics. This plant, which is extremely common both on the 
mesa and in the beds of the canons, has long, narrow, sharp leaves, com- 
posed of long and very tough fibres. 

The animal kingdom, too, was laid under contribution for miscellan- 
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eous purposes. Severalcircu nstances lead us to the conclusion that the 
Cliff-dwellers kept tame birds, probably the turkey, in a dumesticated state. 
This bird probably supplied the down of which the so called feather cloth, 
or rather down cloth, was made, for the maierial consists of the humeral 
quill-coverts of a gallinaceous bird, 

Among a variety of implements, awls are the mostcommon. They are 
found in great numbers in al! the cliff dwellings, and also among the ftrag- 
ments of pottery in the barrows on the mesa. They were made-of the 
bones of birds and small mammals, and sharpened on the face cf the sand- 
stone cliff. 


Mr. Nordenksjold also explored a group of ruins situated in 
Cliff canon, to which he gave the name of the “Long House,” 
though this is the same ruin which Mr. Chapin calls the “Loop 
Hole Fort,” as the situation of the buildings on the ledge of 
rocks and the presence of certain loop-holes through the walls 
suggested the idea that it was both a dwelling nd a fortress, 
though Mr. Mindeliff claims that the cliff houses were not 
fortresses, but were temporary residences. The following is 
the description of the fortress, what he calls the ‘Long House:” 


“From the bottom of the canon we force our way through dense, thick- 
ets some hundreds of feet up the slope. Here we reach the deep cliffs, 
rising ledge upon ledge, to the mesa. The ruin lies upon one of the lowest 
ledges, and theclimb, though troublesome, is attended with no serious diffi- 
culties, 

‘tAmong half ruined walls and heaps of stones, we can distinguish 
eleven differen® rooms, lying in an irregular row along the narrow shelf 
close to the edge of the precipice, and sheltered by the overhanging rock. 
The way by which we have climbed has led us first into a circular room, or 
estufa, still in a fair state of preservation. The wa! that lies nearest the 
precipice is, for the most part, in ruins; the rest of the room is well pre- 
served. After about half a metre of dust and rubbish had been removed, 
we were able to ascertain that the walls formed a cylinder 4.3 metres in di- 
ameter. The thickness of the wall is considerable and varies, the spaces 
between the points where the cy!inder touches the walls cf the adjoining 
rooms having been filled up with masonry. The height of the room is 2 m. 
The roof has long since fallen in, and only one or two beams are left among 
the rubbish. To a height of 1.2 m from the floor the wall is perfectly even 
and has the form of .a cylinder, or, rather, of a truncate cone. as it leans 
slightly inwards. The upper portion is divided by six deep niches into the 
same number of pillars. The floor is of clay, hard and perfectly even. 
[See Fig. 6.] Near the center is a round depression, or hole, entirely frill 
of white ashes, undoubtedly the hearth. Between the hearth and the outer 
Wall stands a nartow curved wall, 8 m. high. Behind this wall, iu the same 
plane as the floor, is a rectangular opening, which forms the mouth of a 
narrow passage or tunnel, which runs in horizontal direction, and then goes 
straight upwards out into the open air,* 

The wall between the hearth and the singular passage, or tunne, is re- 
placed by a large slab of stone, set on end. It is difficult to say for what 
purpose this tunnel has been constructed, and the slab of stone or the wall 
erected in front of it. As I have mentioned above this arrangement is 
found in all the estufas, The entrance to the estufa was probably in the 
roof. 

Excavations were begun. Among the many objects discovered were 
half of a bow, three or four arrows, a stone axe with hahdle, and a bone and 





*Similar openings, or air flues, were discovered by Mr. W. H. Holmes, by Mr. Chapin and 
Mr. Louis W. Guenckel. Mr. Mindeliff also discovered the same in the canon de Chilley, and de- 
scribes, it in the XVth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, and gives cuts to illustrate 
it. It was undoubtedly designed as a flue, or airchamber. and served the double purpose of a 
ventilator for the room and a draft for carrying the smoke up through the roof, 
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knife. It was evident that not the least trace of moisture had been able to 
reach the rooms under the shelteriag rock. And this explains how sueh 
things as cotton cloth, wooden implements, string, pieces of hide and the 
like, were ina perfect state of preservation. My catalogue includes more 
than a Scaled ahiects. The most of them were such as were found every- 
where in the other cliff dwellings These would include: pieces of hide, 
chiefly of deer and mountain sheep, which were used for belts; moccasins, 
and bags which contained salt; pieces of cloth, well and evenly wover, 
rather coarse; a great number of wooden and bone implements, and 
numerous fragments of hide ane woven articles. Among the most common 
articles were: pieces of cords, yucca fibre, sandals, pottery, maize, impie- 
ments of bone and wcod and stone implements. Not a trace of metal has 
been found. The list shows that the former inhabitants of the c!iff-dwell- 
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ings were an agricultural people on the level of the stone age, who had at- 
tained a very high rank in the art of making and ornamenting. 

“On examining the interior of the estufas in Long House, we find even 
there exactly the same arrangement: a round hollow nearthe middle, filled 
with ashes; between this hollow and the wall a low partition; behind the 

artition the entrance of the above-mentioned passage, which first runs a 
ew metres in a horizontal direction and then straight up to the bottom of 
the niche, or out into the open air; and, lastly, the six deep, broad niches in 
the circular wall, separated by the same number of pillars. The estufa 
itself is enclosed in a quadrangular room; the space between the inner 
cylindrilical walls and the outer rectilinear ones is filled up to a level with 
the walls of the estufa, the cylindrilical room being thus embedded in a 
solid cubical mass of masonry, In all the estufas the same construction is 
repeated, and the dimensions of the rooms are almost exactly similar. 

Below this row of six estufas lies a seriesof rooms, for the must part 
buried under heaps of rubble and stones. Further east, on the same ledge 
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as the cstufas, lies a block of rooms, the walls of which are still in a good 
state of preservation, and extend quite up to the roof rock. The innermost 
of these 1s more than 6 m. long, rather narrow and almost dark. On the 
outer side of this rcom lie two others which formerly possessed an upper 
story, and the rafters are still in position, and projecting out a foot or two 
where they probably afforded the cliff-dwellers a hole for the hand in pass- 
ing the narrow ledge outside the wall. East of these two rooms lie three 
more, then comes a long open space; in front of this, along the ledge a 
long row of rooms reached by climbing up to the upper shelf, a few holes 
having been hewn by the Cliff-dwellers in the sandstone to give a foothold 
and to make the ascent less difficult. Behind the long row of rooms it is 
possible to follow the free inner part of the cave all the way to the eastern 
extremity of the ruin.* Outside of this last-mentioned series of rooms lie 


RUINS IN NAVAJO CANON, 


two estufas, and below these, to the south,a series of rooms on the lower 
level. At some place farther east the cave ends. 

The walls of the other rooms in Long House are constructed in the 
same manner as in the town first described; their thickness is also the 
same, or on an average 0.3m. The dimensions of the rooms may be esti- 
mated at 2.2x2.5m., with a height of about 2m. All the doorways are 
small, measuring 0.5xo 7 m., and have served as windows as well. They re- 
semble the doorways of the other cliff-dwellings. The estufas are of similar 
form and almost the same size everywhere. They never have an upper 
story, and they generally lie, when the nature of the ground permits, with 
the floor sunk lower than that of the adjoining rooms of the ordinary type. 

A triangular tower. one wall of which is formed by the cliff, and which 
still stands to its full height of four stories, is a most interesting feature of 
the place. One cannot help admiring the skill with which it has been 
erected, The thickness of the walls is about 3m. The east part of the 





*It will be noticed that in Jackson’s and Holmes’ description of the Cliff House in the Canon 
de Chelly that a narrow passage runs parallel to the edge of the cliff, but back of the houses, to 
the two-story group atthe end. The whole front of the town is without an aperture save a few 
small windows, perfectly inaccessible. 
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second story is composed of a niche, the roof of which is formed of sticks 
laid across the opening, covered with twigs and a layer of mortar. The 
floor of the niche is pierced by a narrow passage leading to an estufa hard 
by. Theroom in the third story is small, and the upper room is so tiny that 
it is impossible for a human being to gain entrance. 

Ihave still to describe one part of Long House, and this not the least re- 
markable. About 14 m. above the ruins just described, in the overhanging 
v ult, are two long, narrow, horizontal shelves, separated by the smooth 
rock. Along the edge of these shelves run low walls, pierced with small 
loop-holes. The ledge itself was quite narrow, the rock above it so low 
that one had to creep on hands and knees. The wall along the ledge was 
only 1 m. highand 14 m. long. In the wall we found fifteen small apertures 
only a few inches wide. These apertures must undoubtedly have been loop- 
holes for arrows, and were skillfully arranged in all directions, so that the 
archers were able to command all the approaches to the cliff dwelling; and 
could discharge a formidable shower of arrows upon an advancing enemy. 


A few words in reference to the people who inhabited the 
Cliff Palace will be appropriate here. It will be understood 
that no survivor of the Cliff-Dwellers has ever been met, and 
no tribe has ever been discovered with reliable traditions as to 
ever having occupied the territory. The only evidence is fur- 
nished by the skulls. ‘It may be said here that recently a party 
has explored the region who claim to have found a very ancient 
race differcnt from the ordinary Cliff-Dwellers. Dr. Birdsall 
also says: 


“A theory prevails in Colorado, which the writer was unable to trace 
to its originator, that three distinct races inhabited the land: the mesa- 
dwellers, with perfect skulls; the cliff-dwellers, with skulls having a per- 
pendicular occipital flattening; and the valley-dwellers, with skulls hav- 
ing an oblique occipital flattenihg. The theory is based on the fact that 
different shaped skulls have been found at these different situations. The 
number of skulls examined under the writer’s observation were not suffic- 
ient to establish much; yet he saw skulls removed from the mesa mounds 
which, contrary to the theory, were both horizontal and oblique flattening. 
Tne cliff house skulls were perpendicularly flattened, and all these flattened 
skulls were symmetrical, The angle and plane of flattening vary in differ- 
ent skulls, so that it may be readily conceived that in a large number of 
skulls we might find intermediate grades from tke perpendicular to the 
oblique forms. 

“The burial mounds on the mesa contain the decaved remains of human 
skeletons in abundance, and many in a fair state of preservation, yet noth- 
ing but the bones remain and pieces of pottery that were buried with the 
body, these usually in fragments. When the attitude can be determined, 
it is usually the flexed position, the body having been laid on the side. 
Skeletons are also found buried among the ledges, where occasionally, 
under the protection of some large mass of rock, sufficient earth bas been 
retained in which a shallow grave could be excavated. The best preserved 
human remains are found in the dry material under the cliffs.” 
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MINIATURES, OR DIMINUTIVE RELICS. 
BY G. E, LAIDLAW. 


The question in regard to miniatures is whether they were 
toys or had specific uses. A great deal can be said in regard 
to both sides of the question; so much so that I think some 
were of frequent use, while others were toys for children. The 
purpose of this article is to give a list of some that have come 
under particular notice, giving a. description of them and their 
probable uses. 

First of all we may as well give a list of those occuring in 
this vicinity, comparing them with others from various locali- 
ties in their order: Axes or celts, chisels, arrow-heads, pots, 
pipes, beads and rings. 


Axes,—I take’ axes first because they have a wider range, 
are more common and are not confined to any particular local- 
ity, but are found in all parts of the world. That these dimin- 
utive axes had some especial use for the finer classes of work, 
such as removing the skins from smaller animals, etc., there 
can be no doubt. Of course they may have been used also as 
toys for children; or pendants for attachment to the person, as 
ornaments, as charms; or they may have been used as emblems 
for burial purposes, substituted for the larger axes of utility, in 
the same manner that “ghost arrows” were deposited in graves 
in lieu of the arrow of warfare or chase. But will these ideas 
explain their presence in other countries? Therefore taking 
them as a univers] class, we can safely say that they were 
tools of utility for fine work. 

In looking over the illustrated catalogue of the Scottish 
Society of Antiquaries. 1892, I noticed descriptions of a num- 
ber of very small axes from various countries, some of which 
I have selected and introduced here in the subjoined list, for 
the sake of comparison. Other museums possessing minia- 
tures generally catalogue them without giving dimensions or 
special details. 


CAT. NO. DIMENSIONS, MATERIAL, LOCALITY. 
A. F, 299. 13% x 1% in. Flint Forfarshire, Scotland. 
” gl. 1% x 1%x\ in. Porphyry. Urquhart, 
+ 6% 1% x 1% in. Weathered Stone. Wigtonshire. “ 
- 86 2 x Win. Serpentine. (chisel.) Shetland, 
A. G, 362. 1% x Kin. Fibrolite. France. 
wap . = 13% x I 1-16x3%%. Porphyry. Athens, Greece, 
- 1% x 1% x¥% in. - - se 
I 15-16x1 7-16x9g-16 =i Melos, z 
wae 1% x g-16in. Green stone. Ireland, 


am 6% 1% x 13-16in. Fibrolite. India. 
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Besides the above they have a few small axes from the 
South Sea Island, but give no detail; also the catalogue de- 
scribes a miniature bronze axe of the socketed variety, with a 
loop on one side for fastening to the haft, which is classed as 
an ornament, because the socket is not hollowed out; the loop 
in this case being used for suspension, Length of axe 1 15-16, 
and width of blade, which is half moon shaped, 1% in. This 
latter specimen is introduced here as a parallel case. In com- 
paring the above we can see that they are in most cases as wide, 
or as. nearly as wide, as they are long; while representative 
ones from this vicinity are slenderer, and in some cases seem 
to have been made of splinters from larger celts, figs. 2 and 4; 
while Nos. 1 and 3 are better finished, but probably had the 
same origin, being very thin: other specimens are much thick- 
er than the ones figured, and may have been made out of peb- 
bles. Dimensions 1.6 to 2.2 inches in length, .5 to .g in width, 
and .1 to .25 in thickness. Of chisels, only one has come to my 
notice, fig. 5. It is a beautifully shaped double bitted chisel, 
2.75 inches long by .3 wide and thick; for a greater portion of 
its length it has a square transverse section gradually ta; ering 
to narrow cuttting edges, one of which is slightly abraded as if 
by use. The sides are carefully smoothed and polished. It is 
an exact miniature of the large double bitted ceremonial chis- 
els, which are sometimes 12 or 13 inches, found in Ontario. 
Figures 1 and 5 are of dioritic material and are from village 
sites in Victoria county, Ontario. No, 6 is one of a seriesof 
small axes from China and is taken from the afore mentioned 
catalogue. No. 7 is taken from Abbott’s Primitive Industry; 
page 46. Is is made of a serpentine pebble rubbed into shape, 
with a very sharp cutting edge: dimensions 1.7 x 1 inch. Ab- 
bot also mentions that still smaller and thinner hematite celts 
with very sharp edges have been found in New Jersey, and says 
concerning them “that it is vain to conjecture for what pur- 
poses they were made.” No. 8 is reproduced from Lubbock’s 
Prehistoric Times. It is one of the smallest axes from Ireland, 
size 1.85 inches by .9. Foster in Prehistoric Races of the 
United States, page 208, mentions grooved Mound-builders’ 
axes cf an ounce in weight. 


ARROW-HEADS.—Diminutive arrow-heads do not occur so 
plentifully, or of such exquisite form and material, on the east- 
ern side of the American continent as they do on the western 
side and in the neighborhood of the Rocky mountains, and are 
not nearly so beautifully and regularly shaped and chipped as 
are the western ones; which are sometimes marvels of aborig- 
inal workmanship. Even in this progressive age the more del- 
icately made Ones are eagerly sought for, to be fashioned into 
watch chains, brooches and necktie pins. But turning to their 
original uses: it has been held by some writers and others that 
the very smallest of arrow-heads were made expressly for and 
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MINIATURE RELICS FROM VILLAGE SITES. 








MINIATURES, OR DIMINUTIVE RELICS. 4! 


used by children and were no use for hunting. This view 
can hardly be retained by public opinion in view of the facts 
that adult Indians of Oregon and California used those ex- 
tremely small arrow-heads to a comparatively recent date, 
both in war and hunting. Taking the children of present day 
aboriginal tribes living remote from civilization for example: 
their arrows are blunt and are not tipped for fear of danger to 
each other or to the dogs, which would result in family troub- 
les and quarrels; besides what Indian, as a rule, would sit down 
and laboriusly fashion arrow-head after arrow-head of small 
and beautiful shapes, chipped from jasper, chalcedony, obsid- 
ian, flint, etc-, for children to destroy or lose in a few m.in- 
utes, though they may have made a few in isolated cases for 
favorite children, These arrow-heads were much too precious 
and took so much trouble to make, and being so effective in 
piercing and penetrating the thick skins of animals, or the 
clothing of man, more effectually than the larger and clumsier 
made ones, that it is against all reasoning that they would be 
given to children to lose or destroy in an idle hour. 

Boyle in vol. 8; Archzological Report, gives an illustrated 
series of small arrow-heads from the county of Brant, Ontario, 
which were collected by Deh-ko-non-ra-neh, a Mohawk chief, 
who in speaking of them says; “It might be difficult to decide 
whether the smallest of the arrow tips here figured were of 
actual use, and if so, what? or merely as playthings for child- 
ren. Perhaps most of the specimens illustrated were more for 
ornament than use. Even a savage would hardly expend 
much time, skill and labor on that which, if once driven from 
his bow, he might never see again, or see only to find it ruin- 
ed.” Abbot in Primitive Industry, page 287, figures two speci- 
men .8 x .5 and .g x .6 inches in size, and compares them with 
the western coast ones as about the same size, and says that the 
number of times of occurrence east of the Alleghanies is less 
than twelve to the thousand, and that so few are found that 
they were not likely to be used for ordinary hunting or warlike 
purposes. 

Evans in his work on the Ancient Stone Works of Great 
Britain, page 362, in referring to American arrow-heads says 
that “they were made of various sizes, the smaller for boys, 
and those for men varying in accordance with the purpose 
to which they were to be applied.”’ Lubbock in Prehistoric 
Times, page 107, figures a diminutive arrow-head from Tierra 
del Fuego, dimensions .6 x .5 inches, of the notched base vari- 
ety. Local circumstances to a large extent controlled the 
numerical quantity of small arrow-heads, such as the abund- 
ance of ground and other game, the prevalence of bone and 
horn arrow tips, the tribal or individual skill in the necessary 
workmanship for their manufacture, the proximity of material 





The Plate with the bone relics properly belongs in an article published in Vol. XIX, No. s. 
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that could be easily and delicately worked, tribal custom, and 
the difficulty of noticing such small relics when searching. Of 
the following figures No. 13 1s from Abbot’s Primitive Indus- 
try; No. 16 from Prehistoric Man, Lubbock; Nos. 15 and 16, 
8th Arch. Report, Ontario; Nos. 17, Chili; Nos 18, 19 and 20, 
Colorado, in my own collection. The latter four are beauti- 
fully chipped, the one from Chili being delicately serrated. 

[For the use of headless arrows by modern, western Indian 
children see Grinnell’s description of their recreation, chapter 
2, Story of the Indian. ] 


Pots.—Coming now to miniature pots we give the figures o 
two whole ones. No.9 is from an ash bed or a village site in 
Victoria Co., Ontario; No. 19 being from York Co., Ontario, and 
is reproduced from vol. 5 Arch. Report of Canadian Institute. 
Both of these pots are roughly made, having very crude orna- 
mentation, and were undoubtedly toys; made probably during 
the manufacture of larger pots out of a bit of clay moulded 
around the tip of the finger, leaving in figure 10 the impression 
of the nail. These pots would answer for the purposes of hold- 
ing liquid paint just as well as it they were used astoys. The 
latter idea being the most probable. Fragments of such like 
pots often occur on village sites in this vicinity. 


Pipes,—Diminutive pipes are quite common, and though 
some doubt‘attaches itself to them as to whether they were for 
actual use by adults or toys for children, Boyle in Vol. 5 Arch. 
Report Canadian Institute, concerning them says: “The small 
size of some clay pipes has led to the conclusion that they were 
made as toys for the use of children; occasionally such pipes are 
not only small, but they are so rude in form as to make it toler- 
ably clear that children themselves were the artificers.” He 
gives two figures, one of which is reproduced here as figure 11, 
the bowl of which will scarce admit the little finger and the stem 
hole no larger than a common pin, while “the cavity of the other 
pipe is large enough to have rendered it, though on a small scale, 
a man’s pipe.” Smaller pipes of the same type as figure 11 oc- 
cur on village sites here, and as a rule are very roughly made, 
sometimes being unbaked. Larger unbaked pipes lead one to 
believe that children had attempted to model them after the fash- 
ion of their elders, so rough and uneven are the specimens met 
with. Figure 12, though much larger, is a diminutive specimen 
of a type of pipe that occurs very frequently in this section and 
is figured just to show the smallness of the cavity, which will 
hardly hold a thimblefull of tobacco. It can hardly be classed 
as a miniature, and may have been a woman’s pipe, whose pipes 
were smaller than the every day pipes of the men, which in their 
turn again were much smaller than the calumets or council pipes 
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of state. Small pipes, both trader’s clays and native stone pipes, 
are used to this day by Indian women of the northwest who ac- 
cording to McLean in Canadian Savage Folk, page 270, “had 
small and common pipes,” and page 193, “allowed their children 
to have an occasional smoke.” Though on another page, when 
speaking of eastern forms of Canadian aboriginal pipes, says that 
“Tiny pipes of imperfect manufacture have been found, evident- 
ly the work of children, which may have been used as toys.” 
Page 267. 


BEADs AND RincGs.—Minute beads and rings of aboriginal 
manufacture are very rare, for two reasons; the first being that 
the amount of extreme delicacy required to make them was not 
possessed by every one with the, to us, clumsey tools at their 
disposal, and secondly, that on account of their extreme small 
size they elude the most vigilant search, easily slipping through 
the ordinary seive used in examlning ash heaps. Those rings 
that have come under my personal notice have been made by 
enlarging the perforations in small soapstone discs to their full- 
est capacity. Dimensions about one-third or less of an inch in 
diameter, and about one line in thickness. Dawson figures a 
shell bead of one-fifth of an inch in diameter,—see Fossil Man, 
page 141—which is smaller than the ones in this vicinity, the 
average diameter of which vary about one-halfinch. These tiny 
shell beads would undoubtedly be used in the finer sorts of 
wampum belts, and together with the litt'e rings could be reserv- 
ed for braiding or threading in the locks of hair that the Indians 
wore on each side of the face, as is done by northwestern tribes, 
who always reserve the best bead, etc, for this style of orna- 
mentation. Figure 21 is a shell bead from Dawson's Fossil 
Man. Figure 22 is a soapstone from this locality. 

What we want in regard to these diwinutive relics is more 
statistics; more definite information and detail as to localities in 
which they are found, whether they occur in aduit;s or children’s 
graves, or are they prevalent in ash beds, or on village sites ; 
with what other relics are they associated, or if they are 
surface finds? and then we can form some ideas as to their 
origin and uses. 

Those figured from this locality are all from village sites, 
showing no traces of connection with Europeans. All these 
figures are the natural size of the relics, Nos. 1 to 5,9 to 12 and 
15 to 22, are deposited in the Ontario Archzological Museum, 
Toronto, 

Here it may be well to notice the practical education of 
children which prevails among the aboriginies. The following 
extract is taken from that interesting and complete work on 
“Women’s Share in Primitive Cuiture,” by O. T. Mason, 
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see page 208, who says: “The education of the aboriginal 
maiden was of the most practical character. You have only 
to look in the great museums to find among savage women’s 
handiwork innumerable examples of tiny pieces of basketry, pot- 
tery, bread, or weaving (miniatures,) labeled ‘Children’s Work.’ 
In the industrial schools of the times the little hands learned 
dexterity.” These objects referred to can not be classed as toys 
but as objects of educacion, and thus have their special use, dif- 
fering again from the tiny baskets, moccasins, models of canoes, 
small birch bark ornamented objects, etc., which are made for the 
purposes of sale or barter by the modern Canadian Indians, 
which “trade” has only sprung up, it is needless to say, in late 
years and is somewhat similar to that fashion of the Esquimaux 
of making models of their implements and utensils for the same 
purpose which many writers mention, and in fact nearly every 
museum in the land has some of such articles. Perhaps Mur- 
dock comes nearest the mark when describing the juvenile im- 
plements used by the Esquimaux children at Point Barrow, 
Alaska, (see Eth. Report of 1887-88,) when he says: ‘“‘We some- 
time saw the children playing with little models of the imple- 
ments and utensils used by their parents. Perhaps the common- 
est thing of this sort is the boys’ bow. As soon as a boy is able 
to walk, his father makes him a little bow suited to his strength, 
with blunt arrows with which he plays with the other boys 
shooting at marks......... We also saw children playlng 
with little drums, and one man had made his little boy an elabor- 
ate ka moti about four feet long. In the collection are a num- 
ber of miniature implements, spears, etc., some of which have 
been already described, which were perhaps intended as play- 
things for children; as, however, they were all newly made it is 
possible they were merely intended to catch the fancy of the 
strangers,” 
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EDITORIAL. 


LATE ACCESSIONS TO MUSEUMS 
THE HASKELL MUSEUM. 


The latest accessions to Haskell Museum represent three 
fields of excavation, two of which were worked by the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, and one by the Ezyptian Research Account. 
Some of the results are republished from the Azdlical World. 
The materials acquired are almost solely from the oldest period 
—the Old Empire, at least 3000 to 2500 B.C., and possibly 1000 
years older. 

El Kab has long been known by its great monument, the 
huge square of the town wall, which covers, with its strange 
curved brickwork, a circuit of nearly two miles. The diagonals 
of this square point N. E S. W., and the south corner has been 
cut away by the river. The town stands at the mouth ofa great 
shallow valley, that once drained the high land which is now 
desert, On north and south this is bounded by low hills of sand- 
stone which draw nearer together as one travels further up the 
hills. One ridge to the north has been selected for the cemetery 
of the wealthy men of the eighteenth dynasty. The small tem- 
ple which lies outside the eastern gate was dug out and planned, 
as was also the small temple of Thothmes III, further to the 
north, which has only been destroyed within this century. Far 
out, up the watercourse, near the temple of Amenhotep III, 
search was made for the earlier temple, which must have pre- 
ceded that now standing. 

This place had been already explored during the last three 
years by Mr. Somers Clarke and Mr J. J. Taylor, and the pres- 
ent work is an extension of their researches, which they have 
cordialiy and considerably assisted in means as well as in active 
operations. Such an opportunity of joint work was more desir- 
able after the large cost of the Ramesseum work last year. 

The excavations of the Egyptian Research Account nt El 
Kab were under the charge of Mr. J.E. Quibell. The most no- 
table accessions from Mr. Quibell’s work on this place are the 
stone vessels, etc., in the top row in Fig. 1.* At the extreme 
right of this row is a beautiful alal-aster so-called “table,” upon 
which the rich and noble were accustomed to eat. The splendid 
alabaster dishes on each side of the statues are 13% in. across, 
cut to a translucent thinness; the nicked dish on the left side is 





*See Frontispiece. 
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streaked red and white stone, cut to the thinness of ordinary 
window glass. The four bowls at the left end are of steel-hard 
diorite, beautifully veined, and cut so thin as to be translucent, 
a marvelous achievement with such intractable material. These 
vessels are all of the old empire, and mostly of the 1Vch dynasty; 
they are, therefore, at least 5000 yeers old. 

The coffin [Fig. 1] is that of the Lady Mery, of royal birth, 
and “Priestess of Hathor.” It is of sycamore wood, put together 
piecemeal. Owing to the scarcity of wood in ancient Egypt, it 
was a Jifficult matter to work out a clear plank, and it was usu- 


FIG 2—PAINTED BOARD. 


ally necessary to make such a plank out of pieces put together 
with dowel pins, or a mortise and tenon. These may be seen in 
the illustration, in the side of the coffin. The corners were skill- 
fully mitred, drilled and lashed together with thongs. All cracks 
were then filled, the surface stuccoed and smoothed and the in- 
scription and painting added. On the inside, these consist of 
mortuary furniture, like necklaces and ointment jars; on the out- 
side a mortuary prayer down the center of the lid and along the 
sides and ends. At the head (the right-hand end), on the de- 
ceased lady’s left, were painted a pair of eyes, by which she 
looked forth on the world she had left. The coffin is of the fifth 
dynasty, at a minimum nearly 3000 years B,C. 

Along with this coffin was tound also the painted board in 
the middle of Fig. 1, and more in detail in Fig. 2. It was cus- 
tomary from the Old Empire (fourth to sixth dynasties) on, to 
place with the mummy models. often exquisitely rendered, rep- 
resenting in miniature the servants of the deceased, with the in- 
tention that they should serve him in the hereafter, as they had 
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done in this world, This was accomplished by means of magic 
pronounced over them. This painted board is intended to take 
the place of these miniatures; the servants carry baskets of pro- 
visions or jars suspended on yokes; on the right is a Nile boat 
with swelling sail, the pilot, with his soundiag-pole, standing in 
the bow, just as at the pres- 
ent day, to look out for 
shoals, while the helsman 
astern is operating the dou- 
ble rudder or steering oar. 
Two tame monkeys have 
climbed into the rigging, and 
one is perched comfortably 
at the masthead. At the left 
is another boat propelled by 
paddles. The whole forms a 
very living Nile scene 5000 
years ago. 

The two statues in Fig. 1, 
reproduced ona larger scale 
in Fig. 3, are such as have 
come to be called Ka-statues. 
The Egyptians believe that 
for the survival of a person 
after death there must be 
some material substance that 
should connect the deceas- 
ed’s double with the world 
of real and tangible things; 
hence the embalment of the 
body, that it might serve as 
this link, to which the sur- 
viving double of the dead 
might still attach itself, just 
as it had done while the body 
lived. But lest the embalm- 
ed body should at some time 
perish, and the double with F1G.3—EGYPTIAN NOBLEMAN AND WIFE. 
it, they finally made what we 
may call “false bodies” of stone; in other words, imperishable 
stone portrait statues of the dead which they deposited in the 
tomb, and to one of these the double might attach itself and live 
on indefinitely. This was the great motive which, already, in 
prehistoric times, developed portrait sculpture to a remarkable 
degree, and in the earliest historic period created portrait statues 
which even classical archzologists affirm have never been sur- 
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passed, even in the present day. Such were the two figures ot 
our illustration. 

The statues are those ofa ruler of the district, named Nenk- 
heftka; who was “prince of the southern town of the Oryx,” and 
“royal priest;” his wife was named Neferseshems. The man is 
represented in the conventional posture with both arms hanging 
straight down. but not with left foot thrust forward, as usual. 
He wears the stiff apron with triangular front, a curled wig cov- 
ering the ears, and a broad necklace. His face is too abraded to 
note its expression, but the contour of the throat and chin is firm 
and beautiful. His wife stands with her right arm thrown affec- 
tionately across her husband’s shoulder, and her left hind across 
her breast. She wears the prevailing garment of women in the 
Old and Middle Empire, a long, closely fitting robe, supported 
by straps‘over the shoulders, divided in a V at the breast and 
reaching almost to the ankles; about her neck is a necklace, and 
the wig is long and straight, covering the ears. The expression 
of her face is winning and tells of good natured sufferance. This 
expression is, of course, heightened by the color, which was 
always added to such statues with very vivacious effect, espec- 
ially when the eyes were of inlaid crystal, as in the larger statues. 
The carnation, or flesh tint, of the lady is a light yellow; that of 
the man, a dark brown. Thesame difference is sometimes found 
on Greek vases. 




































ACCESSIONS TO AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


Stone implements from Maryland, chipped and grooved axe, 
presented by Capt. Albert Keen. 

Brazil arrows from Menduruco Indians. 

Antiquities from Mexico, Tahauntepec, etc., gift of Duc de 
Loubat. Collected by Dr. Edward Seler. 

Over sixty cases from Bolivia, collected by Bandelier. 

Over 125 cases collected by Dr. Franz Boas and H. J. Smith. 
Collected in British Columbia in 1897. 

Over 125 plates casts of faces of Haidas Tsimpsheans Noot- 
kas ,Bella-Bellas, Shoos-waps. Four photos were taken of 
each face: two profiles, full face and quarter face. Nine different 
linguistic stocks are represented. 

A cast of “Turtle” of Quirigua, by Alfred Maudsley. 

Casts of faces of Iroquois, by Casper Mayer, with two photo- 
graphs of the same. 

Fine Chinese collection, Chinese doctor’s prescription, pho- 
tographs of Chinese Joss house, by S. M. Carey. 




















ONTARIO ARCHEOLOGICAL MUSEUM, TORONTO. 


The museum contains 16,455 articles, including pipes, bird 
amulets, fifty banner stones, stone tubes, boat amulets, gorgets, 
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wampum belts, teeth, bone pipes and pins, rubbing stones, stone 
chisels, stone axes, scrapers, arrow-heads. spear-heads, fragments 
of pottery, Indian head dress, stone adzes, net sinkers, Pueblo, 
Mexican and Canadian pottery, flint implements from Sussex 
Mills, England, from South Downs; flint flakes from Dordogne 
caves, celts from Lake dwellings, copper specimens, mainly from 
Canada, slate knives from Canada, tomahawks of stone and 
iron, gouges, discoidal stones, Eskimo ornaments, carvings in 
ivory, glass beads, perforated shells, clay pipes, stone pendants, 
perforated skull plate, line twisters, spindle wheels, stone bowls 
from California, Aztec frog idol, Aztec coiled snake, terra cotta 
human figures from Mexico, jade beads, obsidian arrows, wooden 
masks that belonged to Chief Crow, 500 copper beads from Rice 
lake, bow and arrow from: New Hebrides, also boars tusks worn 
as bracelets, cinerary urn from Georgia, silver medals from Mis- 
sissaugse Indians. 

The museum represents the local archzology of Canada, also 
contains representative specimens from many other localities in- 
cluding southern states and Mexico. 





THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE, 


The Smithsonian Institute has come into possession of the 
Hallett Phillips collection of Indian implements and antiquities 
from the Potomac valley. It is reputed the largest collection of 
its class in the world, and its value is enhanced greatly by the 
careful arrangement, and record of individual specimens. The 
collection consists of over 20,000 pieces, principally spear and 
arrow-heads, stone knives, hammers and scrapers, fragments of 
pottery, and soapstone utensils. Mr. Phillips made a lony study 
of prehistoric man in the Atlantic tidewater region. In his opin- 
ion, Washington was not the first capital on the banks of the 
Potomac. He believed the site, owing to its great advautage in 
connection with stone quarries and the river fisheries, was the 
headquarters ot the great Algonquin confederacy. The Phillips 
collection is said to be the best key in existence to the manners 
and habits of this vanished race, of which written history gives 
little information. Mr. Phillips was drowned recently in the 
Potomac. The collection passed to the custody of the Smith- 
sonian Institute through the generosity of Mr. Thomas Lee, to 
whom it had been bequeathed. 





BERKELEY INSTITUTE. 
A valuable addition to the archeological collections ot the 
Berkeley Institute was received recently through the generosity 
of Mr. D. B. Austin, consisting of about two hundred Indian 


relics. 
The collection is made up of typical specimens ot stone im- 
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plements, containing representations of nearly all the implements 
known to have been in common use among the American In- 
dians, including the discs and spheres used in their games, and 
the singular jasper pebbles and shells used in their burial rites, 
These relics were selected from Mr. Austin’s extensive private 
collection, with special reference to their educational value fcr 
young students, and are carefully assorted and labeled for use in 
the class room. They are mainly from Indian village sites on 
Long Island, but characteristic types from the south and west 
are included. 


RELICS FROM MATTY ISLAND, IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Fresh surprise has been given to ethnologists by the discov- 
ery of an almost unknown race. This people live upon Matty 
island which was formerly called Tiger island and situated off 
the coast of Guinea. The island was discovered in 1767, but 
was visited by Capt. Briton in 1817 and again. by Capt. Dolman 
in 1893. His account of the people and the relics gathered was 
published by Dr. Van Luschien of Berlin, Germany. The peo- 
ple go absolutely naked and the women wear head dresses of 
pandamis leaves. The natives are not Melanesians. They are 
considerably lighter in color and their eyes are like the Chinese, 
noses narrow, hair black and smooth. It is impossible to ar- 
range them in a correct ethnographical position ; it is probable 
that they are allied to the Micronesians, Their weapons and 
other implements are entirely original, but a few of them bear 
resemblance to modern Micronesian specimens. They excel in 
the making of canoes but use no iron in their construction and 
nothing whatever but wooden nails. These canoes are con- 
structed with an erection fore and aft. 

Their relics consist of the following : 

1 Foremost in finish and importance is the battle axe with a 
long shaft of reddish brown wood. with a triangular shaped blade 
made of the bone of the turtle, placed at the upper end by means 
of wooden pegs. 

2, A long staff, at the upper end edged with shark’s teeth, 
thinned off to a spatulate blade. Next in importance are the 
knives which are made with spatulate blades edged with shark’s 
teeth lashed only by a fine cord. 

3. An important class of weapons are long clubs, the heads 
terminating in conical knobs. 

4. The javelins, with flat barbs on one side and on two sides, 
some with a single barb and others with two or three barbs. 

5. Four pronged spears, probably for fishing, with points 
barbed. 

6. ,Hatchets with blades of turtle bone with a peculiar curve 
to the blades. 
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7. Utensils, bowls and shallow dishes made ot wood. 

8. The cocoanut scrapers made out of a block of wood and 
the rod armed with a mussel shell. There are two types of pad- 
dles, both types have pointed blades with square cut shoulders 
and stout cylindrical shaft; one has the blade mortised on, the 
other is cut from the solid: 

A large number of relics were sent to London and sold at 
auction, a portion of them was purchased by Sir A. W. Franks 
and presented to the British Museum. 





ETHNOLOGICAL NOTES. 


THE INFLUENCE OF RACE QUALITIES ON THE BUSINESS OF A 
COUNTRY. 


“Anthropology is destined to revolutionize the political and 
social sciences as radically as bacteriology has revolutionized the 
science of medicine,” So says M. de Lapouge a French writer 
and lecturer in an article in the “Journal of Political Economy” 
published by the University of Chicago, December, 1897. 

The application of anthropology to the solution of the prob- 
lems of social development promises significant results. It fur- 
nishes a scientific explanation of the progress of civilization. It 
shows also the causes which have produced the different types 
of civilization. 

In Europe two ethnic elements predominate which were desig- 
nated by Linnzus’ Homo Europeus and Homo Alpinus.. The 
first is the tall, light haired, blue eyed, long-headed and long- 
faced race of which the best type is the Anglo-Saxon and Scan- 
dinavian who belong to the Arvan race. They are an ambitious, 
energetic and courageous people. The second is the short, round- 
headed brunette race of which the type is found in the Alps and 
Haute Auvergne, the very region where the Troglodytes former- 
ly dwelt, They are a cautious, unprogressive people, strongly 
attached to their native abode. In the south of Europe diverse 
elements are mingled with these two principal races which make 
a mixed population, classified under the common caption of the 
Mediteranean type. Add to these races the Semites of Arab 
origin, in the north of Africa and in the Orient, and again the 
yellow skin, dark of hair and eye—dolico-cephallic; Homo Asiat- 
tcus,—and we have the different races which have played a role 
in the social and commercial activities of the world. The dis- 
tribution of wealth is to be noticed,de Lapouge says, in countries 
inhabited by the first two races; the former possesses more than 
its proportionate share of wealth, being concentrated in the lower 
levels where wealth is more easily secured. The important 
cities are almost always located in the regions occupied by the 
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“long-headed” race. In France, Toulon, Marseilles, Montpelier, 
Paris and Havre; in Germany, Munich; in Austria, Vienna; in 
Italy, Milan, Florence, Rome and Naples; in Spain, Madrid, Bar- 
celona and Cadiz, The largest cities of India and China are in 
dolico-cephallic regions; in America the greater cities are where 
English or Spanish with dolico-cephallic elements predominate; 
in Mexico, Peru and the Argentine Republic the indigenous 
elements who have these traits are the most prosperous. The 
great cities of Oceanica are the urban settlements of dolico- 
cephallic Aryan population. 

This law of the location of the cities in the valleys seems to 
point to the law of the greater density of populations of all classes, 
and the natural law of the distribution of wealth. This is a general 
view. 





THE BLACK RACE, 


In connection with the book* on “Ancient Peoples” it may 
be well to quote from Mr. John Fraser who has been studying 
the languages of Polynesia and discussed the Malayo Polynesian 
theory. He says: “My explanation of the whole matter is this; 
the main officina gentium, or swarming place, for Oceanica long, 
long ago was India, The whole extent of that peninsula was at 
a very early period, probably more than twenty centuries before 
the Christian era, occupied by a pure black race, which I call 
Hamites; later on there came into it a Cushite race, also black, 
but more mixed than Hamites. These two black races gradu- 
ally spread onward into Farther India, Indonesia, Australia, 
Melanesia; and the whole of the eastern islands of the Pacific— 
the Hamites first and the Cushites after them. Traces of these 
black races are to be found in all of these regions, and often of 
two races apart, as in Australia and the New Hebrides.” There 
are dwarf blacks in the heart of Africa and negroid blacks in 
the Phillippines and even in Japan. I ascribe these Cyclopean 
structures on Ponape island and Easter island to these earliest 
black settlers, for the black races have shown a liking for the 
hugeness of architecture everywhere. 

The spread of this black race began more than twenty cen- 
turies before the Christian era. It was followed by the subse- 
quent flow of Polynesian immigrants, and in more recent centur- 
ies of the Christian era a race of Mongolian origin came into 
Indonesia from the farther peninsula, and drove the Polynesian 
ancesters from their possessions, The Malayan languages s 
Polynesian as to its origin, but the language of the Indonesian 
region and of Samoa and New Zealand are the product of the 
Aryan Pali language of India and the Dravidic, and spread from 
original sources in India. 








* See “Ancient Peoples,’ by Profs. Wi!lis Boughton aud G. P. Putnam; 1897. 
t See Journal of Polynesian Society for 1896, p. 252. 
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MYTHS ABOUT [HE SERPENT AND THE STARS. 


There are many myths concerning the serpent and the woman 
among the eastern tribes, but it has generally been supposed that 
they were confined to these. Rev. Father Morice states in the 
“Transactions of the Canadian Institute,” November, 1895, that 
the Carness, a tribe on the northwest coast, have a myth about a 
woman who married a serpent and brought forth a brood of ser- 
pents. They have also a myth concerning the boys who were 
pursued by their mother’s head, similar to that told by the 
Cherokees; also a myth concerning three brothers and a sister 
who were first dogs, then hunters, and ‘afterward were transform- 
ed to four stars. 





ORION_IN NATIVE AMERICAN MYTHS. 


The central Eskimo, according to Dr. Boas, have a strange 
myth about the “Belt of Orion.” It is as follows: Three men 
went bear hunting with a sledge and took a young boy with 
them, and when they approached the edge of a floe they saw a 
bear and went in pursuit. The dogs ran fast, but they could get 
no nearer, and suddenly they observed that the bear was lifted 
up and the sledge followed. The men ascended higher and 
higher, and finally they were transformed into stars. The boy 
became the north star, the men became Orion’s belt, and the 
sledge Orion’s sword, 





PALEOLITHIC MAN, 


Several discoveries have thrown much light upon the paleo- 
lithic age. First, there was found the ,“Galley Hill Skeleton.” 
This was found in a gravel pit in Galley Hill, in Swanscombe, 
Kent. It was associated with paleolithic implements. The 
discovery took place several years ago but has been recently 
made public in a paper contributed to the Geological Society of 
Great Britain, by Mr. D. T. Newton, F. R.S. The shape of the 
skull shows marked resemblances to those of Spy Neanderthal 
and Naulette which are the typical representations of paleolithic 
man. The testimony of those who discoved it is to the effect 
that it was found in undisturbed gravel. The skull is of extreme 
length, and as the bone was soft it may have been subject to 
posthumous deformation. 





HYPNOTISM AMONG THE INDIANS. 


Mr. James Mooney, of the Ethnological Bureau, has discov- 
ered the prevalence of genuine hypnotism among the Kiowas. 
This was manifested especially in their dances. 

“The hypnotists participating in this dance have genuine in- 
fluence. All the dancers are without stimulants and are not in 
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a state of fasting. The actions of the Kiowa hypnotists are much 
like those of our own hypnotists who perform in public places. 
They make five passes with their hands and shake eagle feathers 
before the eyes of the dancers as they pass by. The ethnologist 
says that although it is not generally known, hypnotism has been 
practiced by certain Indians for many years. This fact might 
explain many ot the wonderful things described in the reports of 
early missionaries, who were unable to explain their causes. 

“According to the Kiowa custom, when a boy becomes about 
16 to 17 years old, he goes away from his camp alone, usually to 
the mountains, where he fasts and prays for sacred medicine and 
a guardian spirit to take care ofhim through life. Several days 
and nights are spent in this manner, without sleep, and finally 
the youth is overcome with exhaustion, when he becomes un- 
conscious. During this stage he sees visions and receives in- 
structions from the other world. He usually claims to exper- 
ience a state of soul transferrences similar to those said to be 
brought about by the East Indian adepts. On returning to his 
tepee he begins to carry out these occult instructions, and makes 
for himself the idol or sacred medicine prescribed during that 
trance. This he ever afterwards wears upon his person. Every 
young man is expected to do this as a religious duty. Those 
who claim to have been especially inspired become the dreamers 
and prophets of the tribes. They frequently go to the moun- 
tains, where they repeat their trances, and, as they believe, go up 
to heaven, visiting the departed dead of the tribe, and bringing 
back messages to those still living. 

In Mr. Mooney’s opinion, there is a mystic power claimed 
by white men which the Indian has not exercised for many years. 
Hypnotism is not practiced by the Kiowas alone. Among the 
Indians of the Columbia region of the northwest, hypnotism is 
employed for curing diseases. The people of this tribe are 
known as “Shakers,” because of their trembling while under 
hypnotic influence. The ethnologist says he can personally 
vouch for the genuineness of the hypnotic influence exerted dur- 
ing the ghost dance of the Kiowas. During one of their dances, 
two women, holding their hands, one on either side, became 
rigid and fell to the ground as though dead. He has seena 
dozen thus prostrated at one time, and twenty others standing 
by in various stages of ecstacy, He showed the writer several 
instantaneous photographs of the dance ground. In some, men 
and women were lying like corpses scattered over the grass; 
others were waving their arms and various unnatural contor- 
tions. 

Mr. Mooney has talked with many of those who in this un- 
conscious state claim to have traveled to the other world. From 
these he has learned their ideas of the life beyond the grave. 
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This he finds to be pictured as greatly resembling the present 
world. Dead friends are met, and with them the visitors usually 
go on an exciting buffalo hunt, and indulge in other sports. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


The American Journal of Archeology, which has been edited 
by Professor Frothingham of Princeton University, will hereafter 
be edited by Prof. H. Wright ot Cambridge, Mass, The second 
series commenced with January, 1898. 

Monumental Records is the name of a new journal, the first 
number of which has just appeared in New York City. 

Prof James Legge, D. D., L. L. D., whose contributions on 
“China and its Religions” are so well known, died in London at 
the age of 82. we 

Momsen, the distinguished historian, recently celebrated his 
8oth birthday. 

Renouf, the celebrated Egyptologist, has nearly completed 
his translations of the Book of the Dead. The work will need to 
be finished by some other hand. 

Theophilus G. Pinches has an article on “Certain Inscriptions 
and Records,” referring to Babylonia, Elim, with copies of tablets 
in the Journal of the Transactions of Victoria Institute. 

Clermont Ganneau has notes on the “Seal found on Ophel and 
on the Siloam Text,” in the Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly. 

Prof. J. H. Breasted, of the University of Chicago, is writing 
a translation of the “Hieroglyphic Inscriptions on the Monu- 
ments,” which he hopes to publish after a time. 

Prof. C. P, Tiele has a book on the “Elements of the Science 
ot Religion.” 

Prof. S. R. Driver’s “Introduction to the Literature of the Old 
Testament” has reached the sixth edition. 

Prof J. F. McCurdy is writing on “Light on Scripture Texts 
from Recent Discoveries,” etc., in Homiletic Review. 

A. H. Sayce has an article on “The Limitations of Archzol- 
ogy as a Substitute for Old Testament History,” in the same 
review, and another in the Suzday School Times on the “Discov- 
ery of the Tomb of Menes,” the first king of Egypt. 

Prof. H. V. Hilprecht discovered at Nippur a room which 
had once been used as a busiuess archive by a wealthy firm who 
lived in the time of Artaxerxes and Darius; 464 to 405 B.C. 
Tablets were found which furnish information concerning the 
cultivation of ground and works for irrigating the fields, and a 
faithful picture of the life in Babylon at the time of Ezra. 

The history of the Hebrew alphabet is being studied in con- 
nection with the Siloam Inscription. The date of the inscription 
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has been discussed by Conder, Davies, and others. The form of 
the letters is supposed to furnish a key to its age, One letter 
has received new light; it is supposed to have the shape of a fish- 
spear with the cord attached. Other letters viz: A, E and G 
are known to have been originally pictures of familiar ob- 
jects, such as the horns of an ox, the roofs of a house, the bars 
of a window, and the neck of a camel. All show they were in- 
vented by a pastoral people, and probably one that dwelt in the 
wilderness rather than by the sea, for no letter represents a ship. 
. Mr. Wm. Niven has been exploring in Mexico. He discover- 
ed at the depth of six feet a round diorite dish, a small statue 
representing a kneeling priest in a modern looking costume, 
a knitting needle, pearl ornaments, jade beads and knives. _ It is 
a question whether they can be called pre-Columbian. 

The Biblical World is working the field otf Biblical and 
Christian archeology very thoroughly, and is full of excellent 
illustrations. 

Rev. Dr. Patton,.of Chicago, has consented to act as associate 
editor to THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, taking the department of 
Christian Archeology.’ Prof. C. Johnston, of Johns Hopkins 
University, will also take the department of Assyriology. 

Books of special interest on comparative mythology and the 
archeology of the far east are appearing in large numbers. 

Prof. William Z. Ripley, lecturer on anthropo-geography at 
Columbia University, has published several very valuable articles 
on the “Racial Geography of Europe,” in the Popular Science 
Monthly. This valuable magazine always has some valuable 
notes on archzology and ethnology. These articles are fully 
illustrated and are very instructive. The January number has 
some excellent remarks on the morals, or rather the lack of 
‘moral training, in the home, which results in many crimes. 


Rev. Dr. W. H. Ward, editor of the Independent, has a very 
interesting illustrated article in the American Journal of Semitic 
Languages and Literature for January, 1898, on “Bel and the 
Dragon: 

. “The dragon in Oriental symbols, especially in the Babylonian, Chal- 
dean and the Assyrian, which are very similar to one another and very dif- 
ferent from the Egyptian, Hindu and American, assumes the shape of a 
four-footed animal, furnished with feathers, wings and claws, and is some- 
times a male and sometimes a female. It is rarely a serpent though in the 
Williams cylinder* it assumes the shape of a serpent with a feather head 
and a horned nose, exactly as it does in America. This is very sugges‘ive 
of pre-historic migration toward America at a date as early as 3000 B.C.,, 
for after that date the dragon assumes the shape of the four-footed creature. 
The symbol may have been slow in its passage, and so the date of its reach- 
ing this continent is uncertain and the route is not known. Bel is generally 
represented as a king, furnished with a royal cap and horns; and sometimes 





ibllo- 


*A cylinder brought to this country by Dr. Williams, a mor ee y f in Mardin, Lp may now 
- 


belonging to his nephew, F. Wells Williams, New Haven, described Dr. Ward in the 
gheca Sacra, in 1881, and used by Mr. A. H. Sayce in Chaldean Genesis, p. go. 
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as a godess standing upon the shoulders of the dragoon and between its 
wings; and sometimes as a god seated in a four-wheeled chariot, but always 
victorious. This shows a very early use of wheels or wagons, and is inter- 
esting in connection with the discovery of a wheeled toy by Charney, in 
Mexico. The “trident ' is in the hands of Bel in nearly all of the seals, but 
the staff and arrows each have three prongs. The circle appears in only 
one of the seals, the one owned by Mr. R. I. Williams, of Utica, belonging 
to 700 or 800 B. C. In one seal there is a doublo thunderbolt, each of them 
having three prongs. a sun circle, five crescents and a lightning symbols. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


LicHt From Ecypr. By Rev. J.N. Fradenburgh, D. D. Cur- 
tis & Jennings, Cincinnati: Heaton & Mains, New York, 
1897. 

Mr. Fradenburgh, the author of this book, is engaged in an 
excellent work. He has already written six books concerning 
the Bible as illustated by the monuments, the great relig- 
ions of the Orients, and the Heroes and Heroines of the 
East: all of them from the archzological standpoint. He 
avoids controversy with the “higher critics’ but plainly shows 
that the evidence of archzology is upon the other side. This 
book, like ail the others, is finely illustrated and nicely printed. 


PitGrim FATHERS OF NEW ENGLAND AND THEIR SUCCESSORS. 
By John Brown, D. D.; with an introduction by A. E. 
Dunning, D. D. [Illustrated]; Fourth Edition: Fleming 
H. Revell Company, New York and Chicago. 


This history of the Pilgrim Fathers has been written with 
a view of showing their privations and sacrifices which they en- 
dured for the sake of carrying out their religious principles and 
establishing themselves in the new continent. 

That which most interests us is the description given of 
the Indians* with whom they came in contact. It appears that 
there were representatives of many tribes in this vicinity, and 
that all united in giving welcome to the strangers. The set- 
tlers were naturally haunted by vague anxieties as to the sort 
of neighbors they might have. Events soon showed that their 
fears were groundless. 

One morning, toward the end of March, a solitary Indian 
walked down the main street and came towards them. Save 
for the fringed leathern girdle about his loins, he was naked. 
“He had straight black hair, short in front. and long behind, 





*These Indians belonged to the Algonquin stock, and were mere bands or tribes of the great 
family whicn occupied the whole of New England, but were allied to the Delawares and Powhat- 
tans on fhe Atlantic cost, and to the Chippewas, Ottawas, Illinois and Miamis of the west. The 
Bible, which per een Elliott wrote for the same Indians. is their chief monument, for they left 
very few earthworks, and their relics have been lost and cannot well be identified. Their language 
has passed away and only a few of their myths survive. 

_The bands on their faces may have beeu the signs of the rank which they held in their secret 
societies, the same or similar to those whlch were painted on the faces of the Ojibwas, who ha 
been initiated into the ‘“‘Mide mysteries.’’, 
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with no beard. His only weapon was a bow and two arrows.” 
Of a good presence he adyanced boldly, and to their surprise, 
addressed them in English, andbade them welcome. He told 
them his name was Samoset, that he did not belong to that 
neighborhood, but was the sachem, or chief, of Monhegan, an 
island on the coast between the Kennebec and Penobscot 
rivers, where, from the men on fishing vessels, he had learned 
what English he knew. He informed them that the original 
inhabitants had all been swept away by a plague; their nearest 
neighbors to the west were Massasoit’s people, and those to the 
east were the Mascotts. The next day he returned, bringing 
with him “five tall, heavily built Indians. Their faces were 
painted, some with a wide band five fingers broad, from fore- 
head to chin; others were striped and colored in various 
styles. Each had a deer skin hung on his shoulder and a long 
hose of deer skin extending upwards and meeting at the leath- 
ern girdle.” The following Thursday Samoset reappeared, 
bringing with him another Indian, who proved to be a valuable 
friend to the settlers. This was Tisquantum, or Squanto, the 
only man left of the Patuxet tribe that once lived at Plymouth. 
He announced that Massasoit, the great sachem of the confed- 
erate tribes, of Pokanoket, was at hand with his warriors. 
Within the space of an hour Massasoit appeared with his sixty 
braves on a hill. He presented much the same appearance as 
his attendants, save that he was distinguished by a great neck- 
lace of white bone beads, and that he carried in his bosom a 
long knife suspended by a cord; his face was painted a dull 
red, while those of his attendants were painted, some black, 
some red, others yellow or white, laid on in crosses or curious 
figures. Some were clad in the skins of wild animals, others 
were naked, and all were tall and powerfully built. 

Early in 1622, the chief of the Narragansett Indians, Canon- 
icus, sent a messenger, with a sheaf of arrows tied with a rattle- 
snake skin, which was interpreted as a declaration of war. 
Governor Bradford sent the skin back stuffed with shot and 

owder, accompanied with a defiant message. The following 

arch news reached Plymouth that Massasoit lay dangerously 
ill at Sowams. Winslow visited him, and found his wigwam 
filled with people, and the pow-wows in the midst of charms 
and incantations making such hellish noise as distempered 
those that were well. It was then made known that the 
Neponset Indians had resolved on a general massacre, notwith- 
standing the fact that the pilgrims had entered into a league 
with the seven tribes south and west of Plymouth. Miles 
Standish was sent out to attack the Neponsets. 

The establishment of settlements, in the Connecticut valley, 
had the result of bringing the English into serious conflict with 
the Indians. This new plantation was really an outpost pro- 
jecting into the territory of a powerful and warlike tribe, of 
which Sassacus was the chiefsachem. The Connecticut towns 
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were kept in a perpetual state of alarm. The Pequots attacked 
Weathersfield, and killed ten men. The Indians on Block 
island murdered John Oldham and seized his vessel. One 
moonlight night in May, they made for the Pequot stronghold. 
This was an entrenched fort, or walled village, containing 700 
Pequots, and girdled by an earthen rampart three feet high, and 
a palisade twelve feet high, made of sturdy saplings set firm 
and deep in the ground, At opposite ends were two openings, 
barely large enough to let a man pass through, and within this 
enclosure of two or three acres were the crowded wigwams. A 
little before daybreak both entrances were oceupied, and the 
place taken by complete surprise. Of 700 Pequots only five 
escaped wifh their lives. The rest of the tribe submitted and 
were divided between the Mohegans and the Narragansetts. 
Never again until the time of King Phillip’s war, did the Indian 
dare to lift his hand against the white man. 


NIPPUR, OR EXPLORATIONS AND ADVENTURES ON THE EUPHRA- 
TES. By John P. Peters, Ph. D.,Sc.D. D.D. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York and London, 1898. 


Two sumptuous volumes contain Doctor Peter’s report of 
the exploration to Nippur. The first volume contains a de- 
scription of the journey to Babylon and the impressions 
received; First, from his visit at Constantinople, the City 
of Zenobia, the Roman frontier, Ctesiphon: the places described 
by Xenophon, also Bagdad, and the mound of Babel, called 
Birs Nimrud, a representation of which is given in a o. 

Another plate represents a deep trench on Tablet Hill, 
showing constructions of Xerxes time at the top, and remains 
of 2000 B. C. at the bottom. 

The first campaign resulted in failure. Nippur was chosen 
as the site for excavation. It was supposed, by some of the 
party, that it contained only remains of the Sassanian period 
and was not the site of an ancient city. Difficulties arose with 
the natives. The excavations had not proved anything as to 
the antiquity of the city. The main value of the exploration 
had been to show the great number of ruins which were scat- 
tered along the valley of the Euphrates, and the identifying 
again of the localities known to history,the ruins of Ctesiphon, 
the ancient Borsippa, the Ziggurat of Bel Merodach, and to 
show the striking correspondence between the condtion of Birs 
Nimrud, as described by Nebuchudnezzar, which was “the 
house of seven divisons of heaven and earth,” and that of the 
Tower of Babel as described in the scriptures. 

Fortunately the exploration was continued through the 
generosity of Mr. E. W. Clark, who was the originator of the 
expedition. 

The latter part of the second volume contains the descrip- 
tion of the successful campaign. This volume is ilustrated by 
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a number of plates; one of them representing the walls of the 
houses of the last reconstruction: another, Greek terra cotta 
heads, figurines; another, showing the excavations and burned 
rooms of near about 2500 B.C.; also ancient tablet of a king of 
Babylon, of 1254 B. C. 

The most interesting objects brought out, are those which 
represent the “copper age.” These are exhibited in the plates 
which are bound in with the appendix, along with represenat- 
tions of blocks containing cuneiform inscriptions, and other 
objects representing elephants, lions, figures of Bel tis, and 
the god Bel. 

One result of the expedition was to change the date of the 
ancient civilization of Chaldza over 1000 years. It is claimed 
that it began about 4000 B.C. Another result was that a 
third expedition was projected under the lead of Mr. Haynes. 
In the spring Dr. Pepper took the matter up, and the money 
was raised. Mr. Clark was the sponsor for the undertaking. 
These two volumes, so beautifully published by G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, are to be followed by a series which is being prepared 
under the auspices of the University of Pennsylvania, and to 
be published in Philadelphia. They will undoubtedly go into 
libraries along with Layard’s Nineveh,Smith’s Chaldza,and the 
many other volumes which have proved so valuable in bringing 
out the strange facts in reference to ancient civilization in the 
east. 


THE Native Races or NortH AMERICA. Edited by W. H. 
Withrow, D. D., F.R.S.C. William Briggs, Toronto, 1895. 


THE SEMINOLES OF FLoRIDA. By Minnie Moore Willson. 
American Printing House, Philadelphia, 1596. 


These two books bring to mind a very important fact in 
reference to the North American Indians. They show that 
so far from being exterminated, a large number of the tribes 
are settling down to a civilization which is both peculiar to 
themselves and is likely to be permanent. What the effect 
will be on the future history of our nation is now uncertain. 

If we take the history of the European continent in connec- 
tion with prehistoric races, we shall find many of these races still 
surviving, but generally situated among the mountains, and 
are unprogessive. The same will be the case in America, but 
with this difference, that the tribes will be segregated in the 
midst of the white people, and will form permanent eddies in 
the large stream of national progress. It is important to know 
what kind of civilization they are reaching. 

.The descriptions of the Indians in Canada and in Florida are 
in point. Notwithstanding the fur trade in the one case, 
and the Seminole war and flight to the swamps, christian mis- 
sions have resulted in changing the characteristics of the 
Indians in both regions. The present condition of the Semi- 
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noles is that.of a partially civilized and christianized people. 
The Indian missions in the northwest territory, and the region 
of Hudson Bay, have had a tendency to civilize the people 
of that region; still the wigwams, the birch bark canoes, and 
the blanket Indians, remain at the north, while at the south, 
many of the women are dressed in clothes like white women. 
The pictures in these two books show the contrast in the 
external conditions, and yet the testimony of the authors is to 
the effect that wherever missions have been established, native 
ferocity has given place to a peaceable and passive condition. 
Innocence and simplicity have appeared where cruelty, treach- 
ery and degredation existed before. 

The book by Mrs. Willson shows how a people, that have 
been wronged, may ultimately settle down to a quiet life, re- 
mote from civilization and its vices, and preserve the best qual- 
ities. This is also the lesson learned from the book of Dr. 
Withrow. Isolation from the white man has been their salva- 
tion. They are far from being exterminated and are develop- 
ing a civilization of their own. The tribes that are now in 
contact with white people, such as the Tsimshians in the north- 
west, and the Ojibwas of Lake Superior, are disappearing, and 
their villages decreasing in number. If they survive at all, it 
will be through the influence uf those who have gone into their 
midst to elevate them and christianize them, rather than that 
of the men who have gone to prey upon them, and make them 
the victims of their lust and avarice. 






THE WESTWARD MOVEMENT.—THE COLONIES AND THE REPUB- 
Lic WEST OF THE ALLEGHANIES, 1763-1798. By Justin 


Winsor. [Illustrated]; Houghton, Mifflin & Co., New 
York, 1897. 


This book, to be fully appreciated, needs to be read with 
the one which preceded it, which is called the “Misssissippi 
Basin.” The westward movement began before the year 1763, 
which is the date taken by the author. in his introductory sur- 
vey. There were three nations still contending for supremacy 
in the Mississippi valley—the French, Spanish and English. 
The French had, as described by Mr. Winsor in his first volume, 
“Cartier to Frontenac,” settled on the St. Lawrence, and sent 
missionaries, fur traders, Courier du Bois, far into the west and 
northwest. They had also established forts and trading posts 
at New Orleans, Mobile, and at Bienville, near Natchez; also 
forts on Lake Pepin and the St. Peters river. The fort by 
Perrot was in ruins, and the trading post of Le Soeur did not 
continue long. Celeron had buried his plates at the mouth of 
the Muskingum and Kenawha. The French had found the 
carrying places between the Ohio river and the rivers flowing 
into Lake Erie, and were already navigating these streams. 
The Spanish claimed all the region west of the Mississippi, and 
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connected New Mexico with. Mexico and Central America. 
Their missions in New Mexico had been kept back. by the 
revolts of the Pueblo Indians. The English had already estab- 
lished trade with the southern Indians—Chicasaws, Choctaws, 
Cherokees and Creeks. Coxe’s “Carolana’”’ had been written,and 
all the region between the Ohio river and.the Gulf of Mexico 
was claimed by the English, and named in honor of King 
Charles. William Penn claimed that the boundary of his 
possessions reached the border of the Great Lakes. It was 
even claimed that the Iroquois had sold the region conquered 
from the Neuters and Hurons, and where they hunted beaver, 
to the English; as well as the prairie country which they had 
conquered from the Illinois, and where they hunted buffalo. 
The French and Indian war, that occured in 1757, turned the 
scale in favor of the English. 

The “western movement of the population” began after this. 
It was started from several different centers and followed many 
different directions, and affected several different nationalities. 
Tie Scotch-Irish, who had settled on the borders of Maryland 
and Virginia, moved westward to the mountains of Tennessee. 
The Dutch, who settled in Pennsylvania, moved west, and oc- 
cupied many places along the Ohio in Kentucky, and sought 
to establish a new state called Transylvania. The people who 
had settled in New England were represented by Jonathan 
Carver, who started from Boston in June 1776, and who pro- 
ceeding by the Green Bay portage, entered the Mississippi 
and reached the Falls of St. Anthony. He saw the vantage 
ground of this pivotal region of the northern valley of the 
Mississippi, and dreamed of a water-way through the lakes to 
New York, and imagined that the Minnesota river might reveal 
some portage where a descending stream would carry the 
trader to the Pacific, on his way to China. 

These movements were all on parallels of latitude. The peo- 
ple did not change their climate. There were, however, cross- 
lines. The French were settled on the Wabash, and on the 
Illinois at Kaskakia, and made St. Louis the center. The Vir- 
ginians, and among them Washington, bought lands on the 
Ohio. The English established trade among the Chickasaws 
and Choctaws on the Mississippi river. At the time of the 
revolution the Tories of Virginia and North Carolina, sought to 
make a division between the east and the west, by establishing 
a line of forts on the Potomac, Ohio, Scioto, Sandusky and 
Detroit rivers, but they were thwarted. After the revolution 
the settlement in the interior began in good earnest. The 
colonies were all united and made an amicable settlement of 
the claims by giving apportionments to Connecticut on the 
Western Reserve, to Virginia and North Carolina, tracts bound 
by the Mississippi, Ohio and Tennessee. 

Such is a brief summary of the narrative contained in this 
book. The details are very complete; every locality is brought 
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into view and many persons unknown to history are mentioned. 
The conduct of the Indians during this long period is revived; 
the varied policy of the government is exhibited, the attitude 
and course of prominent public men is fully described. The 
events of history are illustrated by maps and engravings so 
that one has a perfect picture of the interior as it was during 
its early settlement. This is the crowning work of a life which 
was devoted to a critical research into the history of our own 
land. Justin Winsor was the librarian of Harvard College, and 
lived in Cambridge. He rarely journeyed to the west, but 
through the study of maps, books and manuscripts, he be- 
came familiar with every locality. The scenery of the west is 
not often described, and the book lacks that peculiar charm which 
Parkman gave to his histories; but if there is any disputed point, 
the reader may be sure that this writer has studied the subject 
thoroughly and critically, aud reached a safe conclusion. 

_ The publishers have done all that was possible to make them 
attractive. It is agreatluxury to look at the outside of the 
volumes, and cast the eye over the maps and plates, and see how 
elegantly everything has been prepared and published. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. deserve great praise for continuing and finish- 
ing this series of elegant histories: 


Totem TaLes: INDIAN SToRIES, INDIAN ToLp,—Gathered in the 
Pacific Northwest by W. S. Phillips. Star Publishing Cc., 
Chicago; 1896. 


There is an unspeakable charm to all the stories told by the 
Indians who are true children of the forests. Any one is fortu- 
nate who has the opportunity of hearing them from the lips of 
the natives—tinged with the peculiar coloring which the native 
imagination gives to them. The danger is that the white man 
will give the coloring of his own mind, and fail to represent the 
simplicity and “‘naivete” with which they are told. The author 
is not altogether free from this, but upon the whole has succeed- 
ed in securing the tales as they were told, and transferring them 
to the language of the civilized races. Living, as he did, in the 
far northwest, and associating with the natives in their homes, 
he seems to have caught the spirit which pervaded the forests 
and fills the native mind with superstitions, religious moods, and 
strange imaginings. It is easy to articulate the words which in- 
animate creation breathes forth, especially if one has a poetical 
temperament, but to give utterance to the sentiments and feel- 
ings of the Indians themselves, is another thing. When the 
pine tree speaks as a person—a wise man,—and tells the story 
which is heard from the water and the rocks, the willows and 
the ferns, and when, with all his family, it is acquainted with the 
crazy dance of the winds, the council of the waters, the voice of 
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the night, and the life of the demons, we hardly know whether 
the Indian orthe white man is telling the story. But when the 
“thunder bird” shakes his wings and the rain falls, and G’Klobet 
—the silent one—prepares his canoe and escapes with his tam- 
ily, and Skall-lal takes the disobedient children and turns them 
to cranes, as a warning to others, and the great transformer, 
Quaw-te-aht, changes the timid boy to a dove who cries “bohoo,” 
and the evil man to a fleeing deer with a stone knife sticking 
into his foot, we see that we have struck upon the same system 
which has cropped out in many places among the Haidas, the 
Kootenays and the tribes farther south. The myths are very 
similar to those that have been gathered by James Deans, Myron 
Eells,and Franz Boas. It is a new contribution to the same body 
of folk-lore, and is valuable to scintific men. 

The author has given full play to his imagination, both in 
the language and the drawings he has made—especially in the 
latter. The stories were first told to children, and found to be 
full of charm to them They were rapidly put together and 
pulished by the Star Pubtishing Company, and seems to be hav- 
ing a rapid sale. They are written in a popular style, and upon 
the whole are chaste and beautiful, as eleanly as the forests them- 
selves, though the illustrations do not add to the value of the book 
—certainly not with scientific men—for devils with forked tails 
have no place in native American mythology. 

We commend the book for the poetry and beauty which the 
writer has been able to put into the word pictures, and which 
also exist in the native myths. 
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The Chicago Evening Journal says: 


‘Among the students of this fascinating subject, high rank must be accorded to 
Rev. Stephen D, Peet, of Mendon, Ill,, who for many years has devoted himrelf to 
its investigation. Through the medium of his bi-monthly Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal, Mr. Peet has kept the public informed of the progress made in his favorite 
study, and has from time to time embodied the results of his own and his fellow 
laborers’ investigations in substantial volumes. Such a volume, the second in a 
series bearing the general title of ‘Prehistoric America,” is now before us. It is en 
titled “Emblematic Mounds and Animal Effigies” (Chicago: American ei oar ee 
— and is a true encyclopedia of information upon the subject, * * ¢ 

ee ae s * This work, which is illustrated with hundreds “d 
‘euiaiion is devoted to such aspeags of the general question as the religious charac- 
ter of the mounds, the attitudes of the animals represented, and village sites and 
clan residences, while the great question of all, “‘ Who Were the Effigy Builders?” 
is made a subject of a special chapter.@ This chapter is perhaps the most interesting, 
although it is obvious that science is nvt yet in a position to more than hint at an 
answer to the question. At present the evidence seems to suggest that they were 
the Dakotas or an allied tribe. We recommend Mr. Peet’s thorough discussion of 
“he subject to all who are interested in such mattara, 
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